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The TOP 


TRACTION 


TIRE for 


Every Job the Year Around... 


irestone 


Ground Grip 


CHAMPIO 


a 


OME tractor tires get by best on this job... 
S or that job . .. some pull best in soft ground, 
some show up better on hard ground. But, there's 
one tractor tire that gives you top performance 
on every job the year around. That's the Firestone 
Champion Low Pressure Ground Grip. 

When your tractor is on Firestone Champions 
you can hitch it to any implement . . . hook it 
up to any load ... and it will take you through 
—on hard ground, on soft ground . . . on sod 
... on stubble . . . in Spring, Summer, Fall... 
through the snow of Winter. 


LOW 
PRESSURE 


The Firestone Champion Low Pressure Ground 
Grip is the top traction tire under all conditions 
because its high curved bars take a clean, full- 
traction power bite clear across the tread from 
shoulder to shoulder and in the center. 

Before you buy any tractor tire try a set of 
Firestone Champion Low Pressure Ground Grips 
on your tractor on your toughest jobs, in any 
kind of soil. Let them prove that they pull better. 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over 
NBC and Americana over NBC Network Television Stations 

Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


1. USE FIRESTONE CHAMPIONS 
2. USE FIRESTONE HYDRO-FLATION 
3. USE ONLY 12 LBS. PRESSURE 





y _ 
It's Lychee Time 
er on this month’s cover is 

one of Florida’s most unusual fruit 
crops—the Lychee, for centuries con- 
sidered the “royal fruit of China.” 
Late June is ripening season for Lychees 
in central and south Florida—only sec 
tion of the United States where this 
delicious fruit has demonstrated its 
ability to thrive and bear 

The Lychee is a native of China, 
where the fruit has been esteemed high 
ly since it first appears in records of 
that country’s plant life. Because of 
transportation difficulties it is not im 
ported in its fresh state, although dried 
Lychees, known to commerce as “Ly- 
chee nuts”, are familiar to many Ameri 
cans, particularly patrons of Chinese 
restaurants in the North 

It was largely through the work of 
Col. William R. Grove, Laurel, Florida, 
that fresh Lychee production has been 
introduced and proven commercially 
for Florida. Many commercial plant 
ings of Lychee trees are being made 
at present, with a number of growers 
indicating plans to establish orchards 
of this profitable fruit. Growers net 
approximately 75 cents a pound for 
their fruit on the tree. One tree at 
Auburndale produced 400 pounds of 
fruit last year, which sold at that price 

Florida Lychee growers are in the 
pleasant position of having a market 
for their fruit that can take many times 
the available supply. Surveys made by 
Col. Grove and DeWitt Eaton, owners 
of Lychee orchards, at Laurel, indicate 
demand for the fresh fruit will exceed 
production by far for years to come. 

The charming young lady who is in 
viting you from the cover to come to 
Laurel late this month to see the strange 
sight of ripe Lychees on the trees is Miss 
Gladiola Tim, better known to her 
schoolmates at Manatee County High 
school as ““Glady.” She is the 17-year 
old daughter of C. S. Tim, Bradenton 
grower of fancy Chinese vegetables at 
The Chinese farm on South Tamiami 
Trail. A junior in high school, ‘““Glady” 
is especially interested in sports—par 


ticularly swimming and_ basket-ball 
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fe, CHIMNEY 


O' rEN WE hear folks refer to the 
effect of mind over matter. There 
may be some who give too much credit 
to this influence, but there is little ques- 
tion as to the power of mind when 
properly applied. We may assume that 
consistent thought may be effective 
when applied to the functions of the 
body. That may be regarded as effect 
of mind over matter. 

I was visiting recently with a good 
friend, prominent in his profession, 
who has gone through some tough ex- 
periences physically. On one occasion, 
the climax of a series of illnesses and 
accidents, he was told plainly by his 
physician that he could never return 
to his business duties; that he should 
get his affairs in order for he was soon 
to die. He accepted the verdict, re- 
paired to another locality, and placed 
himself under the care of a famous 
physician. Things went slowly for a 
time, but one day a change came. 

He was reading a good newspaper 
and on the page opposite the editorials 
he found quoted that famous bit of 
verse “Invictus” by W. E. Henley. He 
read it and re-read it. Then he decided 
that he was a man of courage; that he 
was going to gather his forces; that 
he was going to get well. In a short 
time he began to gain, and within a few 
weeks he was on his feet, amazing his 
friends—and especially his doctors— 
by his improved condition. Today he 
is in fine shape and handling his job in 
an outstanding way. 

When he mentioned “Invictus” I 
reached into my bill-fold and drew out 
a copy written with a pen which I 
have carried for years. The first 
stanza reads: 

“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul”. 
That challenge fetched a great answer 
for my friend. 
7 7 A 
CREATION 
Bs RE are various definitions of 

“creation” but the one most gen- 
erally used means to bring something 
into being. The biblical term mean- 
ing to make from nothing, of course, 
cannot apply to mortal man. We must 
have something to start with—some- 
thing for raw material. 

I had a rare treat, not long ago, 
when I was invited to visit the studio 
of one of the world’s great sculptors. 
That is a privilege that is not accorded 
to many. I was impressed, first, with 
the cordiality and simple directness of 
the sculptor himself. There was none 
of the assumption and none of the 
peculiarities and assumed attitudes so 
often found among the smaller fry in 
the world of art. 

We were shown the work that was 
in process; many photographs and small 
models of some of the great sculptures 
of America; and with it all went a 
sane discussion of some things that 
needed interpretation. In the center 
of the studio stood a plaster model of 
a figure already famous—and which 


CORNER 


will become more famous as time 
passes and as the public has opportunity 
to ponder over the lesson that it holds 
forth. 

What a privilege it is to be able to 
mold public opninion as it can be done 
by a great sculptor, a great painter, or 
a great writer! And what a travesty 
on art are some of the wild and crazy 
productions that some alleged artists 
are spewing out. Such works register 
public disgust but do serve as horrible 
examples which make the worth while 
productions stand out in clearer ele- 
gance and grandeur. 

7 v 7 
ROCKETS 





M* OF us have had the thrill of 
lighting “sky-rockets” at Fourth 
of July celebrations, seeing them soar 
up to explode and watching the stick 
come down. Little did we think that 
the same principle would soon be 
applied to man’s destruction. Neither 
did the Wright brothers foresee that 
their great development of the airplane 
would be utilized as the greatest power 
in warfare. But such is the case. 

During the recent world war a great 
deal of work was done to develop great 
rockets that could be directed against 
a foe. Since the war some amazing 
developments have been made, and it 
is almost terrifying to hear their 
possibilities discussed by those who 
are working in that field. 

For years writers with wild imagin 
ations have discussed trips to the moon 
and to Mars; and now some of our 
rocket men are talking rather seriously 
about the possibility of sending pro- 
jectiles to other spheres. While this 
seems out of the realm of possibility, 
it is already possible to send rockets out 
into the rare spaces, on the edges of 
our atmosphere, carrying instruments 
that tell of conditions that man has 
never yet contacted. We are learning 
more and more of our earth by way 
of reports made by instruments carried 
by these high flying rockets. We can 
only guess what the possibilities may 
be, but we cannot avoid the fact that 
man’s physical structure will stand 
only so much strain and pressure. It 
still seems very doubtful that man can 
make trips to other 
though theory may indicate the 
possibility. 


spheres, even 


7 7 7 
POTENTIAL 

HERE ARE STILL a few mossbacks 
‘er maintain doggedly that “a 
farm’s a farm’’—meaning that there 
has been little if any change in country 
living since they shook rural dust from 
their shoes. 

Well, there have been some changes! 
For example, take the matter of 
electricity on the farm. Starting 
timidly a few years ago the extension 
of electric lines to farms has proceeded 
with increasing speed until, according 
to a leading business magazine, by the 
end of 1951 all farms available to high 
lines will have the service. This will 
mean a potential army of customers 
for electrical equipment numbering 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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iak wide and Low 


*gagh, 2h Hes, 
"5 @ <= The chain hitched to the drawbar gives you 
. easy right turns, prevents ganging the soil. 
The disk is equipped with depth gauges. 


with this McCORMICK 
0-4 TRACTOR AND OFFSET DISK 


As you drive along, you notice in under low branches... you 
cultivate wnder the trees, while 
riding along in comfort out in 


the open. 


the streamlined tractor and disk 
are kind to low branches. There 
are no projections to snag fruit or 


tear limbs. 





You move in close—a simple hitch 
adjustment—and the McCormick 
14-A disk harrow swings over 
wide to right or left—to reach way 








See what we mean... disk gets 
fruit-filled branches. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


McCormick 
0-4 tractor 


McCormick 14-A 
offset disk harrow 


bad only 4 ft. 5 inches to radiator cap; e power-control angling 


roomy seat, hand clutch 


» ® 6 to 7 foot sizes, 18-inch disks 


streamlined to protect trees and 
driver 
® frame and weight boxes below top 


x 5 ' 
five speeds forward—1% to 1512 of disk 


miles an hour 





® foot brakes for easy turns in loose soil * two point hitch for right turns 


Your International Harvester dealer will be glad to 
give you more specific information about McCormick 
orchard tractors and tillage implements. He has the 
right size equipment for every size orchard. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


432-438 EAST BAY STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Listen to Jomes Melton on “Harvest of Stars” 
every Sunday afternoon over NBC. 
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BOY! HOW THESE ST REGS 
MNULTIWALL PAPER 


= CITROBAGS 
Be CUT PACKING 


IS) HOUSE COSTS! 


FRUIT SHIPPED IN 
ST REGS MULTIWALL aX 
( PAPER CITROBAGS © , 
ARRWES IW EEE 


| => 
— swaper “Pr 


THIS FRUIT KEEPS BETTER, 

LOOKS BETTER. MY GROCER 

TELLS ME 17 WAS SHIPPED 
WN ST REGIS 
MULTIWALL 


The Preference Trend Is To 
Fruit Shipped in St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Citrobags! 


Just check these advantages for yourself and 
see how St. Regis Multiwall Paper Citrobags 


can build better business for you! 
CITROBAG ADVANTAGES 


e Lower package cost 

¢ No refrigeration 

* No box storage or assembly 
¢ Speedier handling 

¢ Less fruit shrinkage 

¢ Easier and cheaper to pack 


e Easy for store to dispose of bags 





r 


To get full information on how to pack your 
citrus in Multiwall Paper Citrobags and how 
the St. Regis Packer can save yo } 
write, wire or phone one of our Florida Rep- 
resentatives today! 


W. M. PALMER 
Ocala, Phone 261 


F. PAGE BUSSELLS 
Orlando, Phone 3-1915 














RLS C565 


MULTIWALL PAPER CITROBAGS 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION (Sales Subsidiary St. Regis Paper Co.) 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


SHIP AND SAVE WITH ST. REGIS MULTIWALL PAPER CITROBAGS 
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“Tailor-Made” Animals Will Fit Your Farm 


(a4 OUNTING your chickens before 
C they hatch” is something you 
farm folks soon will be able to do 

with a reliable degree of accuracy. Not far off is 
the day when dairymen, and beef cattlemen too, 
will be stocking herds of animals “tailor-made” to 
and yields in those 
climates characteristic of the areas in which they 
are used. 


give the best development 


Hogs will be raised with confidence that 
their bacon will slice out wider ribbons of lean in 


a 


(ES 


the fat and yield hams and pork chops that pack 
the “mostest” where it is “bestest.” 

Nearly 80,000 farmers operate more than 60,000 
Florida farms, in a manner that usually is entirely 
different from management of similar types of 
agricultural enterprises in other parts of the country. 
But in one respect farmers are alike wherever you 
find them. They all want the answer to a lot of 
questions. 

Thoroughness of government, private enterprise, 
and education in answering the farmer's questions 


Putting More Eggs in the Basket, More Milk in the 
Bucket, More Meat at the Packer’s Is Research Aim 


By Bert LiviNGsTOoNn 


and solving his problems is one 

of the factors making it possible 

for the United States to be the 

greatest agricultural nation on 

earth. It was tulip-and -lilac 

springtime in Washington the 

first week in May when sixty 

members of the American Agri- 

cultural Editors’ association 

gathered in Washington to see 

for their readers what wonders 

are in store for, farms all over 

our country as the magic wand 

of research is waved in the hands 

of the world’s leading agricul- 

tural scientists. Farm papers for 

the next several months will pass 

along to their readers from coast to coast the story 
of this country’s fascinating agricultural future as 
gained by their editors from conferences, lecture 
sessions, and field tours conducted by the country’s 
top men of agriculture — from the president and 
secretary, down through all branche; of the vast 
United States department of agriculture 

If the American farmer had a ‘‘Mecca’’ towards 
which he should turn his face each cay, it would bs 
the Agricultural Research center of the United 
States department of agriculture at Beltsville, Mary 
land, a few minute's ride outside the city of Wash 
ington. On its twelve or thirteen thousand acres 
of rich, rolling farmland and in the offices of its 
large, college-type buildings begins the research 
required to answer the millions of questions asked 
by the farmer. 

Florida poultrymen interested in broiler and egg 
production will be especially interested in what the 
editors saw and heard as they gathered (picture 
number 1 of the illustration series) in a grove of 
shade and dogwood trees on the Beltsville poultry 
range. Dr. T. C. Byerly, in charge of the animal 
husbandry division, bureau of industry, 
USDA, is explaining the results of recent breeding 
hybrids have been 


animal 
experiments through which 
developed that have outstanding “ability to over 
come adverse conditions and thus produce uniformly 
from year to year.” 

Poultry feeding research at the center has as its 
objective ‘to determine the nutritive requirements 
of poultry for growth, egg production, and hatch 
ability; the nutritive value of various foodstuffs; 
and the phy siological processes involved in the 
assimilation of feed.”” By 1937 it was demonstrated 
that hens require a dietary factor, in addition to 
those known at that time, if they are to produce 
eggs of high hatchability. Search revealed that 
breeder diets containing fish meal or one other much 
commoner material had an unknown, almo:t magical 
effect on increasing hatchability of eggs and viability 
of chicks, and that starter diets containing the same 
materials stimulated better growth, better feathering, 
and faster gains in chicks. 
unknow n 


The common material rich in this 


animal growth factor will be recognized by 
everyone as the subject of a familiar, earthy, 
folk-ditty entitled “So the Farmer Hauled 


\nother Load Away.” From a 5-pound pile of dried 


- 
— 


cow manure (as shown on the right in picture 
number 2), laboratory technicians produced by 
extraction and fractionation (photo number 3) 23 
grams of a highly-active concentrate of the growth- 
promoting factor (pile on your left in the second 
photograph). 

\t first, because of the sources, it was thought 
that the material must be some form of animal 
With continued work on this substance, 

(Continued on Page 12) 


protein. 
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i oe “kite” lifting Florida citrus 
prices was just a speck in the sky— 
and still rising—as the month ended. 
Valencias were bringing well over $5. 
A shipment of nineteen rail cars of 
small-size, interior-grown oranges were 
sold by the Florida Citrus Exchange for 
$5.25 a box FOB. At Winiter Garden 
R. D. Keen, Inc. sold 2000 boxes of 
Valencias on the trees, for $4.25 a box, 
to Herman J. Heidrick and Sons, Or- 
lando. The Florida Citrus commission 
estimated less than 6,000,000 boxes of 
Valencias left in the state near the end 
of the month. Not since the booming 
years of 1927-28 have citrus prices hit 
the present level. In March 1928 
Valencias brought as high as $5.50, but 
production then was only 9,500,000 
boxes against an estimated 60,000,000 
boxes for this season. 
7 7 7 

Some Florida watermelon growers got 
strong prices for early melons this sea- 
son, but the outlook for later melons 
is dimmed by a lack of rain and the 
possibility of widespread disease at- 
tacks. The United States department 
of agriculture reported later melon 
yields in the Leesburg area cut greatly 
by disease causing the vines to die pre- 
maturely. Early melons, mostly can- 
nonballs, in the Leesburg area brought 
more than $1400 per car, but prices 
had slowed to about $850 near the end 
of May. USDA reported considerable 
vine disease in North Florida and the 
possibility that the disease may become 
more general. 

: 7 : 

Early last month a delegation of 
Georgia county agents and Extension 
Service specialists toured Lake county 
to study watermelon disease control 
being carried on there. They were 
joined by Dr. G. K. Parris, pathologist 
in charge of the Leesburg Watermelon 
and Grape Experiment station. Lake 
County Agent R. E. Norris, and Sum- 
ter County Agent Bill Clark. They 
found Florida and Georgia watermelon 
disease very similar. 

y y 7 

The Florida Flying Farmers associa- 
tion is conducting an aerial farm tour 
over Pinellas county June 2. Fields 
will be marked with lime, and Pinellas 
farmers will board planes to see what 
their farms look like from the air. J. 
H. Logan, Pinellas county agent, and 
the Pinellas County Soil Conservation 
office will be in charge of arrangements, 
assisted by L. E. Cunningham, 
program director. 

y y 7 

Thirty - four bright leaf tobacco 
growers using 142 acres grew 68,250,- 
000 plants in Florida this spring for 
transplanting into tobacco fields of 
other Southern states, the state plant 
board reports. The leading producers 
ot young tobacco plants in Florida this 
Spring were Hinson Brothers, in Mar- 
tin county, and W. L. Minix and F. C. 
DeMott, Orange county. 


local 


7 7 7 

A group of forty-four University of 
Florida animal husbandry students who 
comprise the Block and Bridle 
made an extensive tour of 


club 
Central 


Florida cattle interests which included 
the ranches of Irlo Bronson, Mrs. Pat 
Johnson & Sons, H. O. Partin & Sons, 
and L. S. Harris, Kissimmee. A high- 
light of the tour was a trip to the Range 
Cattle Experiment station at Ona where 
the students observed steers on feeding 
trials of fresh orange juice, citrus mo- 
lasses, and other citrus products. Other 
stops were at J. K. and W. H. Stuart’s, 
Bartow; Beauchamp Brahman farms, 
Winter Haven; Kingan & Co., Bar- 
tow; and Minor Jones ranch, Fort 
Meade. 
7 7 7 

Florida canned juices will retain 
valuable vitamin C if stored in a cool 
place, according to Mrs. Grace I. Neely, 
state food conservation specialist, of 
Tallahassee. A program encouraging 
the ventilation of home pantries to 


THE 


sion livestock agent in South Carolina, 
and four years as county agent in South 
Carolina and Georgia. He has aided in 
the development of Florida livestock 
shows and fairs, improved beef cattle 
and pastures, and more profitable mar- 
ket hogs. 
7 7 7 

The annual Florida Poultry institute 
will be held at Camp McQuarrie Au- 
gust 29-September 3. The institute is 
sponsored by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion service, University of Florida. For 
information write N. R. Mehrhof, di- 
rector, poultry division, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

y 7 7 

Cattlemen will pour into Cocoa June 
9 for the annual midsummer conference 
of the Florida State Cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation. A top item on the agenda will 
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maintain a 70-degree temperature is to 
be conducted soon by the State Agri- 
cultural Extension service, Mrs. Neely 
reports. Mrs. Neely recently reported, 
“There is a need for two or three times 
as much vitamin C in the American 
diet as is now being consumed, and since 
citrus is one of the outstanding sources 
of vitamin C we should urge its use as 
a contribution to the health of the 
nation.” 
ry 7 7 

Walter J. Sheely, animal husband- 
man with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension service, has retired after nine- 
teen years of service to Florida live- 
stock raisers. Sheely joined the Florida 
staff July 21, 1930 after four years as 
livestock agent for the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroad, and five years as exten- 


Courtesy Orlando Morning Sentin 


be the report of president, Irlo Bron- 
son, on the 1949 state legislature. Pre- 
liminary plans for the American 
National Livestock Association con- 
vention to be held in Miami in January 
will be drawn up. The Brevard hotel 
will be headquarters of the conference 
which opens at 10 a.m., Thursday, 
June 9. 
7 : 7 
Horse racing, a horse show, and an 
auction sale of registered quarter 
horses constituted a three-fold attrac- 
tion at Daytona Beach over the Me- 
morial Day weekend. The affair was 
sponsored by the Florida Quarter Run- 
ning Horse association. 
7 y 5 
On Lake Reedy, opposite Frostproof, 
an 850 tract of land is being developed 


for farm training of missionaries. The 
project, sponsored by the Christian 
Service training center is being de- 
veloped to train missionaries in citrus 
raising, dairying, gardening, soil con- ~ 
servation, home crafts, irrigation, use 
of farm tools, and other related farm 
subjects. The training will be operated 
on an interdenominational basis. Mis- 
sionaries will in turn use the knowledge 
they gain in the training to teach others 
in foreign fields. A twelve-student 
dormitory is near completion. One- 
half of the estimated $70,000 project 
has been provided by the Community 
Workshop association, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, and the remainder 
by Florida citizens and civic bodies. 
7 7 7 

District meetings to elect new di- 
rectors of the Florida Citrus Mutual 
will be held June 10 at 2:30 p.m. in 
each of the state’s seven citrus districts. 


7 7 7 


An all-time record Irish potato crop 
of 3,000,000 bushels has left the Hast- 
ings-Elkton farming belt. The record 
yield came from 6151 acres farmed by 
110 farmers. Aided by ideal weather 
conditions, the crop required 2500 
transient laborers to harvest. 


7 ’ 7 


Dry weather has brought Florida's 
spring vegetable season to an early close, 
State Markets Director William L. Wil- 
son, says. Plant City market, usually 
the latest with its spring season, re- 
ports all commodities on the wane. The 
greatest decrease is in corn, crowder 
peas, bell peppers, and squash. Palmetto 
market reports the movement of to- 
matoes nearly ended. Sanford Market 
trading has declined sharply, 
pepper, corn, watermelon, celery, to- 
matoes,cucumbers, eggplant, and peas 
were still available. Only a little pro- 
duce trickles in the Pompano and Wau- 
chula markets. The tomato market 
at Fort Pierce ended recently. Mean- 
while New York market reports Flor- 
ida lima beans and eggplant are still 
monopolizing the market there, but 
vegetables from other states are be- 
ginning to come in increasing numbers. 
Florida Sebago potatoes are still re- 
ported strong on the New York mar- 
ket with most Number 1 stock bring- 
ing $5.75-$6 a bag. 


7 y 7 


but some 


Florida continued to ship only its 
top grade oranges as the month drew 
to a clase. The Federal Citrus Market- 
ing Agreement committees agreed to 
stick to No. 1 grade oranges through 
the month of May. Grapefruit ship- 
ping regulations were also unchanged, 
but relaxing of the high shipping 
standards was expected soon. 
ent No. 2 russet and higher grades may 


be shipped. 


At pres- 


7 7 


Members of the formed 
Oklawaha River Citrus league are de- 
ciding what district of the state their 
organization should include and what 
the qualifications for membership will 
be. Frank Roper, Winter Garden, act- 
ing president of the league, appointed 
the following committee to work out 


recently 





the membership details: B. F. Wheeler, 
Oviedo; Sidney O. Chase, Sanfard; A. 
S. Herlong, Leesburg; L. E. Futch, 
Ocala; L. M. Weeks, Deland; and 
Henry L. Prengle. Leesburg. R. Parks 
Williams, of Leesburg, said at a recent 
meeting that the purpose of the league 
is to “sell our better fruit for more 
money.” 
7 7 7 

Mrs. E. P. St. John’s orange bread 
pudding took the State Citrus Recipe 
contest sponsored by the Florida Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. The Floral 
City woman’s recipe was among hun- 
dreds submitted in the recent contest. 
A copy of her prize winning recipe can 
be obtained from the Florida Citrus 
commission, Lakeland. Recipes of the 
three winners in each of twelve state 
district contest were considered in final 
judging. Judges were: Mrs Lucy K. 
Miller, Leesburg, home demonstration 
agent of Lake county; Mrs. Eunice F. 
Gay, Cocoa, home demonstration agent 
of Brevard county; and Mrs. F. L. 
Genter, Tampa, president of the Tampa 
Civic association. 

7 7 5 

Florida Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 

association will hold a field day in Au- 
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gust featuring a tour in the pastures 
of the Quincy Experiment station and 
of Angus breeders in that section. S. 
M. Strom, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, is in charge of arrangements. A 
picnic will follow the tour. Plans were 
made also to hold a feeder calf sale, 
similar to the one held last year, at 
the Gainesville Livestock market Sept. 
14. L. K. Edwards, Jr., of Irvine, has 
been named sales manager. L . D. 
Geraci, of Lutz, and Strom were named 
chairmen for two additional sales to 
be held this fall. 
7 7 y 

Okaloosa county’s annual blueberry 
harvest is well underway, and prices 
have been about at last year’s level of 
15 cents per quart. Havana Canning 
company is buying much of the 
production. 

y 7 7 

Ramie Mills of Florida, Inc., The 
state’s first textile mill established three 
years ago by Richard Whitney, former 
head of the New York Stock exchange, 
was sold at public auction for $168,- 
827. The purchaser was Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., which pre- 
cipitated the sale through foreclosure 
of three mortgage notes totalling 
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$155,000. The property included 
buildings, mill, and equipment located 
near Zellwood, and more than 600 acres 
of ramie under cultivation. C. B. Moak, 
agent for the insurance company, said 
arrangements would be made to con- 
tinue the ramie cultivation. 
7 7 7 
The fire that gutted Dr. Phillips’ 
Co. fresh fruit packing plant at Dr. 
Phillips, Fla. and the fire that destroyed 
the company’s fertilizer plant nearby 
just twenty-four hours earlier, were 
estimated to have caused damage be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000. 
7 7 7 
Dr. Curtis Hutton, agronomist, for- 
merly associate agronomist at Clemson 
college, Clemson, S. C., will take over 
as head of the West Florida Experi- 
mental station, near Milton, June 1. 
Dr. Hutton has degrees from Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and Iowa state college, 
and is a veteran of World War II. His 
appointment was announced by Harold 
Mowry, director of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment stations. 
7g 5 7 
Florida poultrymen are continuing 
to boost egg production, with increases 
reported by the United States bureau 
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of agricultural economics for both 
March and the first quarter of 1949. 
The bureau said that during March 1,- 
876,000 hens on Florida farms pro- 
duced 31 million eggs—two million 
more than in March a year ago. 
7 7 y 
The United States bureau of agri- 
cultural economics estimates citrus pro- 
duction during the 1949-50 season 
will be heavier than the present season. 
7 7 5 
About 27,000 birds have been 
signed up by twenty Florida poultry- 
men in the recently formed Central 
Florida Poultry cooperative. The 
poultrymen are mostly from Orange 
and Seminole counties. Officials of the 
cooperative said the group hopes to get 
underway June 1 with grading and sell- 
ing eggs. Later they intend to handle 
broilers and dressed poultry. Harley 
Lester, of Plymouth, is president of the 
organization. Ira Hawthorne is man- 
ager. The cooperative plans a packing 
plant in the Lockhart area. 
7 7 v 
A citrus feeding trial for hogs has 
been set up at Leesburg by the agri- 
cultural committee of the Leesburg 
(Continued on Page 10) 





The RIGHT ANSWER 


for protecting wood from damage caused by 


ROT ana TERMITES 


Atid t i 


Yes, Wolmanized Lumber actually kills rot and termites. 
Gives lasting protection to wood—stops damages that 
otherwise can run up big replacement costs on your 
farm. Service records show that Wolmanized Lumber 
quickly pays for itself—that it lasts three to five times 
longer than untreated wood. And, Wolmanized Lumber 
has all these other advantages, too: 


e Clean—not messy to handle 

© Odorless—won't taint silage or grain 

© Paintable —takes paint like ordinary wood 
© Safe—can't harm your livestock 


Find out more about money-saving, time- 
saving Wolmanized Pressure-Treated Lum- 
ber. A new folder tells you where to use 
Wolmanized Lumber on your farm for last- 
ing protection against rot and termites. Ask 
your Lumber Dealer for a copy, or write to: 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. 


General Offices: 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Jacksonville Office: 719 Graham Building 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 


Arcadia, Florida 

CHRIST BUILDING SUPPLY CO. 
Astatula, Florida 

LAKE COUNTY SUPPLY CO. 
Auburndale, Florida 

AUBURNDALE LUMBER CO. 
Belle Glade, Florida 

GLADES APPLIANCE CORP. 
Bowling Green, Florida 

NICHOLSON SUPPLY CO. 
Bradenton, Florida 

ZOLLER LUMBER CO. 

LEWIS LUMBER CO. 
Brooksville, Florida 

BROOKSVILLE LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Clearwater, Florida 

PINELLAS LUMBER CO. 
Dade City, Florida 

DADE CITY LUMBER CO. 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

MITCHELL & ALEXANDER 


These Leading 
Lumber Dealers Can 
Supply You with 
Wolmanized Lumber 


DeLand, Florida 

JACOBS LUMBER SUPPLY CO. 
Delray Beach, Florida 

PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Dunedin, Florida 

H. L. McCURDY LUMBER CO. 
Florence Villa, Florida 

VILLA LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Fort Myers, Florida 

POLLOCK LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Gainesville, Florida 

BUILDERS SERVICE CO. 

DUKE LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Homestead, Florida 

BROOKER LUMBER CO. 

W. D. HORNE CO. 
Jacksonville, Florida 

CRABTREE LUMBER CO. 

DUKE LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 

FOLEY LUMBER CO. 

TAYLOR LUMBER & APPLIANCE CO. 


Lakeland, Florida 
McGINNES LUMBER CO. 
Lake Worth, Florida 
PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Leesburg, Florida 
HESTER & STINSON LUMBER CO., INC. 
RO-MAC LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Miami, Florida 
LITTLE RIVER LUMBER YARD 
RENUART LUMBER YARDS 
Mulberry, Florida 
MULBERRY LUMBER CO. 
New Port Richey, Florida 
Ww. C. DAVIS 
Ocala, Florida 
R. H. TODD LUMBER CO. 
TROTTER LUMBER CO. 
Orlando, Florida 
THOMAS LUMBER CO. 
PITTMAN BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Panama City, Florida 
JINKS LUMBER CO. 
Pensacola, Florida 
PENSACOLA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Plant City, Florida 
McGINNES LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
RIECK & FLEECE BUILDERS SUPPLIES, 
INC. 
Sarasota, Florida 
WEST COAST LUMBER CO. 
Tallahassee, Florida 
RO-MAC LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Tampa, Florida 
ALL STATES LUMBER CORP. 

15th Street and 2nd Ave. 
BELMONT LUMBER CO., INC. 

30th Street and 37th Ave. 
CULP LUMBER CO., 

501 S. Packwood Ave. 
EDWARDS SASH, DOOR & LUMBER 

co. 

1541 Fuller Street 
HILLSBORO LUMBER CO., INC. 

E. Broadway and 43rd Street 
MURPHY-McDONALD BUILDERS 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 

2300 Watrons 
SPARROW LUMBER CO. 

1701 West Cass Street 

Vero Beach, Florida 
CROSBY BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
LAINHART & POTTER, INC. 
TYLANDERS, INC. 
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June Jobs Among Field Crops 
Timely Work Done Now Increases Crop and Profits 
By J. Lee SMITH 


District Agent and Extension Agronomist 


Strawberries... 





from Cactus Plants ? - 


No, not quite! But to a foreign busi- 
nessman on his first visit to the U. S., 
it seemed that must be the answer 
when in mid-winter at a smart desert 


hotel 


' 
strawberries, 


he was served fresh, luscious 


lo his question “How, please do 
they 


cane 


grow strawberr-s here?” there 
an immediate 
don't 


stead. Fresh or frozen, in refrigerator 


answer! 
They They ship ‘em in in- 
bv railroad. Get ’em all over the 
U. S. that way.” 

But even that doesn't tell the whole 


storv of the railroads’ co-operation 


cars 


with producers ... For railroad agri- 
cultural agents help introduce new 
crops or new varieties which create 


new income for farmers as well as 
more traffic for the railroads. They 
work with government agricultural 
departments, and their agents, not 
only to find better ways of shipping 
but also to help develop new markets 


for foodstuffs and livestock. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening 





It was American railroad initiative, 
too, that brought to the nation’s farim- 
ers the agricultural demonstration 
train with its lectures, exhibits, demon- 
strations and free bulletins — products 
of college classroom and laboratory. 
This is something beyond the 
routine job of seeing that cars arrive 
promptly for harvest . . . that food- 
stuffs are properly iced en route... 
or that livestock gets fed and watered 
on the way to market. In seeking to 
improve their services, the railroads 
strive constantly to help themse'ves 
by helping others still more. And this 
practical viewpoint has made the 
American railroads the most efficient, 
most economical, self-supporting mass 
transportation system in the world. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


fa 


over the ABC Network. bY 





HERE ARE A FEW THINGS that pro- 

ducers of field crops must do right 
in the very near future if they hope to 
make maximum profit from the pro- 
duction of those crops this year. 

The producer of cotton, for instance, 
should make every effort possible to 
control the boll weevil, boll worm, and 
other cotton insects. In controlling the 
boll weevil, of course, the farmer must 
use the most practical direct method 
of control after boll weevils reach the 
fields. And this is dusting with calcium 
arsenate during the time the plants are 
fruiting. As a general rule, however, 
it will not pay to dust cotton growing 
on soil that is not capable of producing 
at least one-third of a bale per acre if 
no weevils were present. 

After the cotton begins to fruit, the 
farmer should walk diagonally across 
the field and pick 100 squares large 
enough for weevils to punture from 
the top, middle, and bottom of the 
plants, and examine them carefully for 
eggs and feeding puntures. The num- 
ber of squares found puntured in the 
one hundred squares examined is the 
percentage of square infestation. If 
the field is large, counts should be made 
in several places to determine which 
parts of the field should be dusted. On 
light soils where cotton does not grow 
rank, dusting should begin when 10 to 
15 per cent of the squares are infested. 
On the fertile soils, however, where 
cotton continues to grow and fruit 
until late in the season it is safe and 
often profitable to wait until 20 or 25 
per cent of the squares are infested be- 
fore dusting. 

About 5 to 7 pounds of calcium 
arsenate per acre applied every four or 
five days from three to five times until 
the weevils are brought under control 
or a crop of bolls is set will be ample. 
If the dust is washed off by rain within 
24 hours, this application should be re- 
peated. It may be necessary to dust a 
few more times later on to protect the 
bolls from weevil damage. It is im- 
portant to apply this dust when the air 
is calm or nearly so and may be done 
at any time during any day or night. 

When cotton leaf hoppers, plant 
buys, or other sucking insects are pres- 
ent with the boll weevils, they can be 
controlled by dusting with 12 to 15 
pounds per acre of a mixture of one part 
of calcium arsenate and two parts of 
sulphur. Dry weather helps control 
the weevils, therefore, dusting usually 
pays better in wet than in dry seasons. 

The boll worm, which is also called 
the corn ear worm and tomato fruit 
worm, has done a great deal of damage 
late in the season to cotton in Florida 
during recent years, particularly to Sea 
Island cotton. They destroy a large 
number of the large squares and bolls, 
even after the bolls are full-grown. 
Their eggs, which are laid singly and 
are about '% the size of a pin head, are 
pearly white when first laid, but change 
toa darker color before hatching. When 
20 or 25 of these eggs are found per 
100 plants, dusting should be started 
immediately. The small worms feed 
heavily on the tender buds and leaves 


for several days after hatching, and at 
this time they can be destroyed by ap- 
plying 8 to 10 pounds of calcium arsen- 
ate, lead arsenate or cryolite per acre 
at five-day intervals when the eggs are 
beginning to hatch. Two or three ap- 
plications applied in this way will usu- 
ally control a brood of these worms. 
If another brood appears, applications 
can be repeated. 

There are two things that peanut 
growers should do to make sure of 
better peanuts from their peanut crop 
this year. They can dust peanut plants 
with sulphur to protect them from a 
disease that is commonly known as 
leaf-spot. There is experimental evi- 
dence, showing that this disease reduces 
the yield from 200 to 500 pounds per 
acre. 

About this season of the year these 
spots begin to form at the base of some 
of the older leaves of the plant. They 
multiply until practically the whole 
plant is covered with them, and the 
leaves drop. It may be best to begin 
the dusting of Spanish peanuts around 
the tenth of July, while Runners will 
not need to be dusted until the last 
of July or the first of August. It ap- 
pears that three or four dustings, using 
15 to 20 pounds of sulphur dust at 
two- week intervals will be sufficient 
to control it. This will also help to con- 
trol the leaf hopper if they are in the 
field. If this dust has been on the plant 
for twenty-four hours, there will be 
no need for any other early repetition 
of this dusting. 

Another job that is immediately 
ahead of the peanut grower is getting 
together twenty of thirty poles 6 or 7 
feet high, for every acre of peanuts, 
around which he will soon stack his 
peanuts. Two cross pieces 3 or 4 feet 
in length must also be available for 
each pole and placed from 12 to 18 
inches above the ground upon which 
the peanuts will be stacked around the 
pole. 

Farmers should take 
stacking them this year. 


great care in 
If they can 
get the labor and have the time to do it, 
the peanuts should be stacked by hand, 
with the nuts turned in toward the 
pole. Ventilation is very necessary if 
the peanuts are to cure properly. After 
stacking there should be a good cap of 
grass or other such vegetation placed 
over the top of the stack, which will 
turn the water off. 

The tobacco farmer has a special job 
cut out for him now and in the very 
near future; harvesting and curing the 
crop should be uppermost in his mind. 
As usual, the best quality tobacco is 
going to bring the best price. 

Farmers who will not harvest pea- 
nuts and are counting on getting 
legume hay must put in a crop of cow 
peas right soon or their opportunity to 
grow peas this year will have passed. 
July is the last month in which peas 
can be planted and be certain of a crop. 

Though a lot of sweet potatoes have 
been put in this year there are some 
people yet who have not planted a 
sufficient acreage to give them the 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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FLORIDA COUNTY FARM NOTES 





Tham COUNTY farmers shipped 
twenty-eight cars of cabbage 
during April, according to County 
Agent William J. Cowen. 

a ae, 

De Soto County farmers have har- 
vested about 100 cars of watermelons 
for the early market, according to 
County Agent W. L. Woods. Pro- 
duction would have been larger if the 
crop had received more rain during 
the growing season. 

4,47 

Forty-eight Alachua County 4-H 
Club boys learned many things about 
the manufacture and value of tung oil 
in a recent tour of the tung mill at 
Brooker, Florida, according to Asst. 
County Agent T. H. McRorie, Jr., 
who arranged the event. The LaCrosse, 
Bland, Santa Fe, and Hague clubs 
were represented in the tour. 

yr? 

Twelve Madison County negro 
farmers made improvements in their 
homes during March, according to 
James C. Miller, negro farm agent. 

7 7 7 

Dorothy George of Blitchton is the 
new president of the Marion County 
4-H Club Girls’ council, according to 
Mrs. Mamie C. Daughtry, assistant 
home demonstration agent. 

7 7 7 

One hundred and ten: persons at- 
tended a May egg-grading demonstra- 
tion at Masaryktown, according to 
County Agent Harry J. Brinkley. The 
demonstration, held in cooperation 
with the state department of agricul- 
ure inspection service, was presented 
to emphasize high quality standards 
in eggs. 

7 7 7 

White Dutch clover 
Gulf county have 


plantings in 
unusually 
good growth this year, County Agent 
C. R. Laird reports. 


made 


7 7 7 
Hardee County farmers harvested 
an excellent crop of roasting ears from 
300 acres during May, according to 
County Agent E. H. Vance. They 
received good prices for their corn. 
7 7 7 
As a token of appreciation for the 
help she has given them and Madison 
County people in general, the Madison 
County Home Demonstration council 
recently presented a camera to Miss 
Bennie F. Wilder, their home demon- 
stration agent. 
7 7 7 
One hundred and fifty-two Broward 
county 4-H Club girls recently plant- 
ed shrubbery, flowers, and fruit trees 
in their yards, according to Miss Louise 
Taylor, Broward home demonstration 
agent. 
7 7 7 
Many Gadsden County farm fam- 
ilies are canning spring vegetables and 
other food products at the canning 
center in Quincy, according to Miss 
Elsie Laffitte, Other 
families are borrowing cookers, sealers, 


home agent. 
and other equipment from the center 
for canning at home. 
a 
Lee County’s spring sweet potato 
crop is of generally high quality, al- 
though acreage is somewhat lower than 


that of 1948, Count Agent C. P. 
Heuck reports. Digging began late in 
April. 

7 7 7 

Selection and alteration of patterns 
and making bound and _ worked 
buttonholes were studied at recent 
meetings of nine Madison county 
Home Demonstration clubs, accord- 
ing to Miss Bennie F. Wilder, Madison 
home agent. 

3 7 7 

Thirty-three Jackson County dairy 
farmers have signed up in the mastitis 
control program being promoted by 
the State Live Stock Sanitary board, 
according to County Agent John M. 
Kennedy. 

7 7 7 

Five million dollars worth of Irish 
potatoes have gone north from the 
Hastings-Elkton farming belt follow- 
ing harvest of the 1949 bumper crop. 
County Agent Ross V. Swartsel says 
total yields have exceeded 5,000 car- 
loads, or 3,000,000 bushels. 

This phenomenal yield came from 
6,151 acres of potatoes planted by 110 
farmers. Aided by ideal weather 
conditions, the crop required import- 
ing some 2,500 transient laborers to 
harvest. 

A “biggest potato” contest, spon- 
sored by a Hastings merchant, brought 
in many spuds weighing over 2 
pounds, with the winner weighing in 
at 2 pounds, 11'4 ounces. 

a a 

Electric power for all rural homes 
in Volusia county is the objective of 
farmers, REA officials, and County 
Agent W. J. Platt, Jr. Construction 
of a 50-mile line to serve 225 rural 
homes was recently begun, and surveys 
and plans for other farm sections are 
being made to extend rural electrifi- 
cation in the county, Mr. Platt re- 
ported, 

a 

Gulf County farmers are planting 
Bahia and carpet grasses to provide 
improved pastures for their cattle, 
according to County Agent C. R. 
Laird. 

7 7 7 

Dr. Roy A. Bair, Dr. David L. Stod- 
dard and Walter Thames of the Ever- 
glades Experiment station are con- 
ducting extensive tests with turf 
grasses and the control of insects on 
them. They reported results of their 
research at the annual turf conference 
in Jacksonville May 22-24. 

Dr. Bair cautions greenskeepers not 
to use new chemicals recklessly before 
they have been tested. ‘Better stick 
to practices found successful over the 
years—a ‘meat and potatoes diet’ for 
your grass—until new materials have 
been proven,” he says. 

ry r 7 

Fifteen Jackson County 4-H club 
boys are to raise dairy heifers under 
the Sears Roebuck project which was 
recently organized, according to Asst. 
County Agent Fred C. Sumners. 

a 

Duval County dairy farmers have 
been culling their herds sharply during 
the past month to hold their produc- 
tion and costs in line with demand 

(Continued on Page 20) 








Are your citrus trees in good condition — ready to 
produce smooth, high quality fruit that brings top 
prices? The answer is yes if they've been fed 


Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers regularly. 


Wherever citrus grows, Armour’s Big Crop Fertiliz- 
ers are used with outstanding results, season after 
season. Growers know they can depend on Armouf’s 
to supply the right amounts of the essential plant 
food elements that producing trees need. Order a 


supply — make your next application Armour’s. 


Drop a card to our Jacksonville office if you want 


advice from a trained Armour Field Representative. 


There’s no obligation. 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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PEERLESS PUMPS 


Whatever the Source 
Whatever the Capacity 
Whatever the Lift 
Whatever the Power 


PEERLESS PUMPS ARE THE ANSWE | 


Pan with Yeerless 


FOR unbiased PUMP 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Regardless of what your water require- 
ments are, there’s a Peerless pump that 
will meet all of your needs. Choose a 
Peerless vertical turbine pump for pump- 
ing from wells. Close-coupled, the turbine 
pump is also ideal for pumping from pits 
or sumps. In addition, Peerless offers 
complete range of types, sizes and capaci- 
ties in horizontal centrifugal pumps for 
pumping from rivers, lakes, ponds and 
springs. Because Peerless makes a pump 
for every farming purpose, a Peerless 
engineer can make an unbiased recom- 
mendation of the right pump for every 
job, at a price you want to pay. You'll 
get proved performance and efficiency 
over an extended pumping period. All 
types of drive available. Ask for descrip- 
tive Bulletins. 
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Chimney Corner 
(Continued from Page 3) 


5,250,000 and this market will offer | 
sales of about $4,226,000 for every | 


working day. 
That is quite an addition to the 


| national market for electrical supplies, 


| and immediately we think what it will 


Peerless direct-connected 
electric vertical pump lifts 
well water for citrus 
orchard 


VERTICAL 


TURBINE PUMPS 
15 to 30,000 G.P.M. 
For pumping from wells, 
pits, sumps, etc. 


aot | 


| mean if something happens to cut that 


farm buying power. Would it have 


any effect on business in general? An- | 


other proof of 
our oft-repeat- 
ed statement 
that everybody 
has a stake in 
agriculture. 


y 7 7 


State News 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Kiwanis club. Carl Mathews, Leesburg 
4-H club boy, is raising two barrows 
from the same litter, feeding one citrus 
by-products and the other regular ra- 


tions. The experiment was set up by | 
| Dr. T. J. Cunha, assocate professor of | 
| Animal Husbandry at the University 


of Florida. Poland China hogs are be- 


| ing used. 


7 7 7 
Inspectors have been stationed on 
Louisiana’s eastern border to ban un- 
dipped Florida cattle from entering the 
state. Louisiana state commissioner of 
agriculture said the move was made to 


| guard the state’s “$133,000,000 cattle 


industry from possible infestation from 


| cattle moving off the Florida ranges.” 


A 5 7 
A program calling for week-to-week 


| shipping allotments of Florida citrus 
| for next season has been given tenative 
approval by Florida Citrus Mutual. The 


HGRIZONTAL 
CENRTIFUGAL PUMPS 
Up to 60,000 G.P.M. 
For pumping from surface 
water sources, etc. 


Peerless Type A centrifu- 

gal pump, engine driven | 

provides water for field 
crops 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


Factories: Indianapolis, Indiana 


ATLANTA DISTRICT OFFICE: 


Distributed By 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CORP. 


Los Angeles 31, California 


Rutland Building, DECATUR, GEORGIA 


TAMPA 


A. D. ROSIER, SANFORD 


shipping plan does not specify whether | 


only Mutual members or the entire 
state citrus industry will be called to 
participate. Mutual officials reported 
100 per cent cooperation by citrus pro- 
ducers would be necessary to make the 
plan work, but that the next step is to 
work out a plan that would be “fair 
to all.” The proposed program comes as 
an aftermath of successful weekly ship- 
ping allotments this season. 
7 7 7 
IRRIGATION SAVES CROPS 


Despite the long period of dry | 


weather, Palm Beach County vegeta- 
ble crops generally have been satisfac- 
tory and of good quality because of 


good irrigation facilities and ample | 
water supplies on most farms, accord- | 


ing to County Agent M. U. Mounts. 

“On the whole,” Mr. Mounts said, 
““our vegetable industry has had three 
months of very successful operation.” 


A second bloom recently appeared on | 


mango trees, the county agent also re- 
ported, which has made growers feel 


that they will harvest good yields over | 


a period of several weeks during the 
coming summer. 
=. 

In the past, most farmers have left it 
to nature to decide which trees in their 
woodands should survive and which 
should die out. But it is more profi- 
able to help nature along by cutting out 
the crooked, diseased, and crowded 
timber, for this can be sold for pulp- 
wood and the remainder will grow 
more rapidly into sizes suitable for 
sawlogs and other valuable products. 





‘ Beat Summer 


-»Drought NOW! 








PRESSURE 

FLEX-0-SEAL “rem 
PORTABLE IRRIGATION PIPE 
Don't weit until your crops cre burning up 
te buy FLEX-O-SEAL Irrigation Pipe. De it 
and be ready where 

. A pat 

coupling makes it le to level or 
a ble in Alumi pa 





and 
name of nearest dealer. toe 
CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 
3723 S. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 














TRAGE mark REG, U.S, PAT. OFF: 


FOR PRICKLY HEAT 


For relief of itching and Irritation 
of Prickly Heat, Diaper Rash 
Scrotal and Leg Chafes, an 
tender irritated feet. A nr 
lieving itchin a3 < 

caused by gir trusses 

cial limbs, tight shoes and clot 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Manufactured by 


TAMPA DRUG COMPANY 











ELECTRICITY 
DOES SO MUCH... 
COSTS SO LITTLE! 


7 
SUNSHINE SERVICE 
~ x 


= Orx 


BIGGEST BARGAIN 
IN YOUR BUDGET! 


MURIDA nn COMPLIT 











| Bomeaiee K ARE A TRUE reflection of 
the man who has them in charge. 
Their productivity depends upon their 
breeding, the feed they have fo eat, and 
the care and attention given them by 
their owner. It is impossible for good 
livestock to be good producers unless 
they have proper feed. In addition, 
good management is just as essential. 
In many instances, one or more of these 
three essential phases are neglected and, 
as a consequence, both the livestock 
and the owner become poorer than 
necessary for the best interests of both. 

In order to be successful, the man 
who works with live animals must be 
always on the alert. Reproduction, de- 
velopment, and death are constantly 
taking place in any livestock enter- 
prise, and it is no easy task to control 
these factors to the best advantage of 
the operator. 

The winter’s feed supply probably is 
the greatest handicap to beef cattle 
production in Florida. It would be won- 
derful if Florida grazing the entire 
year, but if this were true, many cattle- 
men would become more negligent with 
regard to management and would be 
no better off. 

Amount of feed required during 
winter months will depend to a very 
great extent upon condition of the 
cattle. Good pastures are the greatest 
friend of the Florida cattleman. With- 
out abundant pasture he cannot hope 
for a profit; but these pastures cannot 
serve their purposes unless the cattle 
have received enough feed during the 
winter to start spring grazing in a 
strong, healthy condition. So, in reality, 
the winter’s feed supply can very ma- 
terially affect the response of cattle 
during the entire summer grazing pe- 
riod. 

Most pastures are over-grazed. If a 
herd of cattle is kept constantly on the 
same area, and especially if the area is 
overstocked, neither the pasture nor 
the cattle can be expected to do well. 
Grazing old fields and planting cat- 
tail millet will add materially to the 
year’s feed supply and put the cattle 
in much better condition to withstand 
the winter. Such crops make it pos- 
sible to save additional pasture for win- 
ter grazing. Rotational grazing is es- 
sential for best results. 

A good part of the winter’s feed sup- 
ply should be pastures definitely set 
aside for that purpose. These pastures 
should not be grazed during August 
and September. This practice results in 
a reserve of supply of roughage and 
green undergrowth will be available to 
some extent during the winter. Ham- 
mocks and sections having frost pro- 
tection are ideal for this purpose. 
Systematic burning of native pasture 
is essential for profitable beef produc- 
tion in many sections. 

In sections where it can be grown, 
White Dutch clover gives early graz- 
ing and has a feeding value of superior 
quality. Only small areas of such pas- 
tures can doa remarkable job in supply- 
ing winter feed. 

Even with every effort directed to- 
ward winter pasture, it will be neces- 
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Stock as Good as Its Feeding 
It’s Wise to Plan Now for Winter’s Feed Supply 
By R. S. GLascock 


Animal Husbandman, Florida Experiment Station 


sary to supply some supplemental feed 
if quality cattle are to be produced. But 
some cattlemen already have solved 
their roughage problem with improved 
pastures, making it necessary to feed 
only a small amount of concentrates. 

In the range sections, sugar cane is 
being grazed to good advantage during 
the winter months. Many farm herds 
are fed freshly cut sugar cane. These 
feeds should be supplemented with pro- 
tein concentrates to the extent of about 
2 pounds per head daily. Corn fields 
with velvet beans are excellent for 
farm herds and a protein supplement is 
not necessary. 

Winter grazing crops such as oats 
and rye are very helpful, but the cattle 
should have access to some dry feed 
when grazing these crops. If they are 
allowed to run in a woods pasture in 
connection with the oats or rye, they 
will pick up enough dry feed. Peanut 
hay or any type of hay that may be 
available is satisfactory. 

It is difficult in most sections to cure 
hay, but any kind of hay will pay divi- 
dends during the winter if it is at all 
possible to make it. Mowing pastures 
is an excellent practice and oftentimes 
clippings can be saved for winter 
roughage. 

Silage crops are expensive, but they 
are the best assurance of a winter’s feed 
supply. Corn silage is ideal in sections 
where it can be produced; but a sweet 
sorghum such as Texas Seeded Ribbon 
cane will out-yield corn in most parts 
of Florida. It has a feeding value of ap- 
proximately three-fourths the value of 
good corn silage but this is much more 
than made up for the larger yield. Sil- 
age eliminates the risk involved in hay- 
making and any kind of a crop can be 
preserved in a silo for two or three years 
if necessary. 

Grasses and legume crop require 
blackstrap or citrus molasses to the ex- 
tent of about 80 pounds per ton. Such 
crops can be preserved if mixed with 

(Continued on Page 19) 


DDT on Cows Is Out 


EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE and 

pure food authorities now say 

that DDT should not be used on dairy 

cows or in dairy barns, according to 

C. W. Reaves, dairyman with the State 
Agricultural Extension service. 

Methoxychlor, another new and pow- 
erful insecticide, is recommended in- 
stead, he says. It is less toxic to humans 
and animals and also is more effective 
against strains of flies that have shown 
resistance to DDT. 

After several years of tests, toxicol- 
ogists of the Food and Drug adminis- 
tration have found that even small 
amounts of DDT in such a universal 
food as milk might prove harmful in 
time. Application of this insecticide 
directly to cows may result in small 
quantities of it being secreted in milk. 

Likewise, forage treated with DDT 
or other chlorinated hydro-carbon in- 
secticides should not be fed to dairy 
animals or livestock being finished for 
slaughter. 





ATTENTION... USERS OF GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY! 





ANO IT NEVER O10! 


Don’t let the current confusion over 
DDT worry you. 

If you have a supply of Gulf Live- 
stock Spray on hand—left over from 
last summer—you continue to 
use it with complete confidence—for 
it contains no DDT. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it is completely 
safe for dairy cows and their milk. 


can 


What’s more, any Gulf Livestock 
Spray offered for sale by your sup- 
plier can be bought and used with 
assurance that it is the same safe, re- 
liable product 
trust. 


you know and can 


Safe Insecticidal Ingredients 


Gulf Livestock Spray contains only 
nature’s own insecticidal ingredient 
—Pyrethrins— boosted in insect kill- 
ing and repelling power by the addi- 
tion of equally safe Piperony! Butox- 
ide. This combination is blended with 
a highly refined, nongumming, non- 
staining base oil. The result is a live- 
stock spray that has become the fa- 
vorite of thousands of leading breed- 
ers and dairymen. 


Safe To Spray Twice A Day 


Used as directed, Gulf Livestock 
Spray can be applied night and morn- 
ing just before milking time without 
danger of burning or blistering nor- 
mal, healthy cattle or imparting odor 


or taste to milk. 

It’s quick killing. Quickly knocks 
down and kills flies and many other 
insects enveloped in its mist. Many 
others not reached by the spray itself 
are repelled or driven away; thus you 
can keep your cows quieter in the 
barn and make the job of milking 
easier. 


Repelling Power Lasts 


The repelling power of this livestock 
spray lasts for hours after applica- 
tion. Result: Your cows get much 
needed protection from insect an- 
noyance when out in pasture. 

This is the kind of protection that 
usually pays off in the milk peil, for 
cows can’t do their best if they are 
constantly annoyed by biting, buz- 
zing, bloodsucking insect pests. 


Don’t Let Your Cows Suffer 


Just because there’s quite a bit of 
confusion right now regarding the use 
of DDT is no reason to let your cows 
suffer from insect annoyance. Use re- 
liable Gulf Livestock Spray. 

If you have been using it in the 
past, continue to do so. And any 
other dairymen interested in obtain- 
ing a safe, effective insect killing and 
repelling livestock spray should in- 
vestigate Gulf Livestock Spray, as 
soon as possible. 








70 GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY DEALERS 


To the many milk companies, hardware, farm implement stores, 
hay, grain and feed dealers and other retailers of Gulf Livestock 
Spray, here is information of some importance— 

Your stocks of Gulf Livestock Spray are not being made obsolete 
by the current developments in connection with the use of DDT- 
containing livestock sprays on milk cows and in dairy barns. 

Gulf Livestock Spray contains no DDT and it never did. Every 
can of Gulf Livestock Spray vou have on hand can be sold with full 
assurance that there is not a safer, more effective insect killing and 
repelling livestock spray on the market today. 
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LOW IN 
PRICE 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


Usually 


$1.49 for 1 gai. 
$6.35 for 5 gal 
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FLORIDA GROWER 


THEY HELP GROWERS 
GET OTHER WORK DONE 


Busy growers like the dependability 
of a Marlow Water Wizard, the 
little attention it needs. You can start 
a Water Wizard and go off and 
leave it. It keeps going — repriming 
itself automatically, even when 
placed high above the water. Water 
Wizards clean themselves, too. And 
they won't air-bind. They spare a 
grower’s time for other jobs. 


You can't beat a Water Wizard for 
irrigation and drainage pumping, 
watering stock, wash- 

ing root crops, filling 

tanks, general grove 

and farm pumping. 

For latest pump infor- 

mation, see your 

nearest Marlow dis- 

tributor. 


MARLOW PUMPS - RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 





BELLE GLADE 
Agricultural Insecticide Co., Inc 
FORT PIERCE 
Equipment Sales and Service Co 
305 S. Fourth Street 
PALMETTO 
Paimetto Pump and Irrigation Co 
SANFORD 
A. D. Rosier, P. O. Box 606 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





SOUTH MIAMI 
Denning’s Inc., 202 Sunset Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG 
R. H. Hall, 1029 Central Avenue 
TAMPA 
Hall's Pump & Appliance Co. 
4610 Florida Avenue 
TAMPA 
Maytag Appliance Co., 1213 Franklin St. 





ATLAS 
SAND TIRES 


CUT GROVE COSTS... 


KEEP VEHICLES MOVING 


Greater surface contact area and 
low inflation pressures of Atlas Sand 
Tires"float” heavy loads over sand 
without digging in. 


Results: Lower repair bills, because of 
less engine strain. Lower fuel billsbecause 


less power is needed. Lower grove 
costs because vehicles and men keep 
working. 


ATLAS-— pioneer of sand tires, finest ever 


made. See your local Standard Oil dealer 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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“Tailor-Made” 


(Continued from Page 5) 


however, laboratories of Merck and 
Company isolated a new growth factor 
for the bacterium L. lactis (Dornier), 
and the Beltsville poultry-research men 
were credited with discovery of a new 
vitamin—B-1 2. 

How readily this vitamin is trans- 
mitted by a hen from her diet to her 
eggs and chicks is shown by the next 
two pictures. Of 100 eggs laid by 
hens with diets adequately fortified 
with viamins and minerals formerly 
known to be requred for normal re- 
production, plus vitamin B-12 from 
fish meal sources, only fifteen failed to 
hatch, only four chicks from the eggs 
that hatched died during the first 
week of life, and 81 week-old chicks 
survived—as shown by picture num- 
ber 4. 

From the same number of eggs laid 
by hens on the same diet but without 
vitamin B-12 from fish meal, thirty- 
four failed to hatch; nineteen of the 
chicks from eggs that did hatch died 
during the first week of life; and forty- 
seven week-old chicks survived. (See 
picture number 5.) 

It was discovered, further, that in- 
jection of 1.25 microgram of vitamin 
B-12 into the eggs of deficient hens on 
the tenth day of incubation resulted 
in “higher viability of chicks, better 
growth, and better feathering than was 
shown by chicks from uninjected eggs.” 
Viability and feathering of progeny of 
depleted hens were not affected by 
feeding sources of the vitamin after 
hatching, showing importance of the 
vitamin in diets for breeders. 

Effect of this growth factor in 
starter feeding is readily shown, how- 
ever, in photograph 6. Dr. H.R. Bird 
weighs two 6-week-old chicks. Each 
had a diet of yellow barley, 
alfalfa-leaf meal, soybean meal, and 
small quantities of mineral and vitamin 
supplements. Diet of the chick on the 
left included 23 grams of growth- 
factor from the cow-manure concen- 


corn, 


trate in each 100 pounds of feed sup- 
plied. The visiting editors were told 
that chicks receiving the growth factor 
frequently quickly established and 
maintained a quarter of a pound weight 
advantage, for their first twelve weeks, 
over chicks not receiving a feed source 
of the vitamin. 

Further experiments with the 
crystalline vitamin shows that B-12 “‘is 
required by young pigs and will prove 
important in diets of non-ruminants 
generally.” It also has been shown 
clinically to be effective in treating 
pernicious anemia. Vitamin B-12 con- 
centrates for use in feeds are expected 
soon to be available commercially. By 
replacing inadequate and_ variable 
supplies from various animal protein 
sources, it will enable poultry and swine 
farmers to utilize feeds more efficiently. 


Every Florida dairyman knows that 
climatic limitations always have fur- 
nished a hurdle their industry never 
has been quite able to clear in achieving 
efficiency. 
experiments designed to develop strains 
of dairy cattle adapted to climatic 
conditions in the southern part of the 
United States are under way at the 
Beltsville center. The Red 
Sindhi is a dairy strain of the Brahman 


top production Breeding 


researc h 


cattle familiar to Florida’s beef cattle 
industry. Bulls of this strain imported 
from India are being crossed on Jersey 
cows in a plan to combine the heat- 
withstanding ability of the Red Sindhi 
with miik-producing 
Jersey. 


ibility of the 
What happens is shown by 
picture 7 of S-1. 
is greatly retains 
Sindhi breed characteri tics 


Though her hump 
such 
flat 

head; long, floppy ears; sloping rump; 
and enlargtd dewlap. 
is larger than the average Jersey 
SX-113 
research center just one 
the 


, 
reduced, she 


is her 
For her age she 


the 
ahead of 


(picture 8) arrived at 
day 
though he 


first 


tarm_ editors Even 
the 


only 


faced camera for his time 


when one day old, the droopy 
Sindhi ears, inherited from his sire, are 
quite apparent. He doubtless will be 


come an active participant in the 
breeding experiment aimed at higher 
producing dairy cattle for Florida and 
the rest of the South 

Beet cattleman’s 


animal that will increase 


dream is of an 
its rate and 
efhiciency of gain, possess desirable type 
and conformation, and improve carcass 
quality. Work aimed at 
achieving these goals is illustrated in 
picture 9 by a promising 


under way 
g 2 months 
old beef Shorthorn heifer calf and her 
mother, Zara Groat 40th. Both sire 
and dam have proved ability to produce 
quality offspring utilizing their feed 
efhciently. Of two bull calves raised 
by the dam one gained an average of 
1.91 pounds daily from birth to a live 
weight of 500 the 
averaged 2.02 

Shorthorn 


pounds; other 
pounds daily. 

beef 
cluded thorough comparisons of the 
beef and On 


steers slaughtered at individual final 


studies have in- 


dual-purpose types 
feed-lot weight of 900 pounds, dress 
dual- 
purpose types have averaged 59.8 and 
57.6, 


ing percentages for beef and 


the beef 
type produced about 20 pounds more 
dressed carcass, on the average. These 


respectively. Thus, 


carcasses also had a higher proportion 


of edible meat and less bone. External 
fat over the short loin Was approxim 
ately half an the beef 
steers and one-sixth of an inch on dual- 
purpose tvpe steers. 


inch thick on 

Study of dressing 

percentages, yields of cuts, tenderness, 
(Continued on Pa 15) 
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Start Chick Project 


E« AMBIA 4-H club girls have started 

their 1949 Sears poultry project, 
and each of eleven girls has received 
100 baby chicks, according to Miss 
Ethel Atkinson and Miss Ouida Webb, 
home demonstration agents. 

The girls will raise the chicks ac 
cording to approved methods, sell some 
of them for fryers, use others at home, 
and keep some for laying birds in their 
flocks. They will participate in a pul- 
let show next fall and an egg show next 
spring. 

The Pensacola Sears, Roebuck store 
advanced money for the chicks and will 
present prizes at the pullet and egg 
show. 

Escambia girls enrolled in the pro 
ject this year include Barbara White, 
Bernice Waldrop, Gulledge, 
Nelda Lindsey, Winifred Ziglar, Luine 
Stein, Louise Mason, Alice 
Margaret Coker, Lucinda 
Peggy Ann Money 


Gloria 


Brashaw, 
Leite and 





Crop Jobs 
(Continued from Page 8) 
sweet potatoes they need for home use. 
They can do this at any time until 
about mid-July by planting cuttings 
from vines. If a farmer does not have 
a supply of these, his neighbor will 
supply him, Vine potatoes 
are free from disease and will not rot 

as badly in bank. 

Nearly every farmer has some jobs 
that must be done right if he 
hopes to accomplish the most from his 
year’s work. Delay in getting them 
done reduces yields and profits. 


I am sure. 


away 


Vegetable Marketing 
Research Planned 


A IMENT of Stanley Rosen- 
berger as assistant vegetable crops 
specialist on the staff of the University 
of Florida 


service is announced by H. 
director. 


Extension 


G. Clay- 


Agricultural 


tion, 

The new specialist will devote parti- 
cular attention to more effective mer- 
chandising of using 
better handling methods, refrigeration 
and displays. His appointment is 
made possible by a grant of federal 
funds under the Research and Market- 
ing act. 

He will work with growers, as- 
semblers, and handlers of fruits and 
vegetables in an effort to improve the 


vegetables by 


quality of products placed on the 
market and the incomes of producers. 


FLORIDA GROWER 


Rosenberger, a native Floridian, is a 
graduate of the University of Florida 
College of Agriculture. He has served 
for brief periods as assistant county 
agent and assistant 4-H club agent. 

Director Clayton also announced 
transfer of James N. Watson, assistant 
county agent in Lake, to the position @ 
of county agent in Columbia. Floyd 
L. Eubanks, another native Floridian 
and graduate of the university, has 
been named assistant agent in Lake. 

ee 


Sugar Harvest Ended 


"esas of 1948-49 sugarcane for 
sugar was completed prior to May 
1. During the season approximately 
35,200 acres of cane were harvested for 
sugar producing 1,010,000 tons of cane 
and 80,000 tons of raw sugar. Last year 
34,600 harvested, from 
which 920,000 tons of cane and 79,- 
000 tons of raw sugar were produced. 


acres were 


This season’s production of black 
strap molasses amounted to 7,136,000 
gallons compared to 5,400,000 gallons 
in 1947-48. 

The average price received for cane 
per ton this season was $5.75 compared 
with $6.85, making a valuation of $5,- 
808,000 for 1948-49 compared with 
$6,302,000 last season. This does not 
include government payments under 
the Sugar act of approximately $1.36 
per ton in 1947-48 and $1.26 in 
1948-49. 
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“Keep Florida Green” 
prosperity can return to our state. 


sO pine tree 


BOOST PRODUCTION 
IN OUTDOOR SEEDBEDS 


You'll get vigorous, healthy seedlings when you fumigate 
with LARVACIDE! Look at the facts: 


@ Versatile! 
and kills weeds and weed seeds. 
e Easy! 
from 1,000 to 8,000 sq. ft. per hour. 


@ Available in 1 lb. bottles or in cylinders from 


With the new M hand Larvajector or with the C 


Controls most disease-causing fungi, nematodes and soil insects, 


. F. Larvajectors, treat 


25 to 180 Ibs. 


For low-cost field treatment, use ISCOBROME D. 


Free literature on request. 
Write today! 


Florida Distributor 
Walker Fertilizer Company 


Phone 6771 ee 


Orlando, Florida 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO — OMAHA — CINCINNATI — 


PHILADELPHIA 
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“BIG-TRACTOR” VALUES...LOW-COST GROVE CARE 


In this Model “VAO” you get a lot of the heavy-duty, long-life 
construction that has made the bigger Case tractors famous. You 
get a Case-built engine that puts out full power at moderate piston 
speed, pulls still stronger when slowed down, saves gear shifting. 
You get 4-ring pistons with full-floating pins, steel-backed pre- 
cision bearings, pressure oiling all the way to rocker arms and 
governor, effective protection against destructive dust and dirt. 


COMPARE IT WITH ANY OTHER TRACTOR 


See for yourself how much tractor you get for your money in the 
Case “VAO.” Ask your dealer where you can see it in action. See 
the loads it pulls with sure-footed traction, its speed at every job. 
See how its full-swinging, self-locking drawbar and assisting 
brakes make short turns easy with full load. Try its easy steering, 
its comfortable safety-seat, its ease of operation, its convenience 
for fueling and lubrication. 


YOUR CASE DEALER INVITES YOU 


Batey Brothers Tractor Company, Ocala 

Batey Equipme nt Company, Gainesville 

Beasley Tractor Company, Palatka 

Coastal Truck & Equipment Co., Belle Glade 
Coastal Truck & Equipment Co. West Palm Beach 
Cosey Motor Company, Wauc hula 

Charles Clifton Auto Service, DeLand 

Epperson & Company, Tampa 
Farm Equipment Sales Company, 
Farm Machinery & Sales Company, 
Florida Tractor & Supply Company, 
J. W. Gibson, Madison 
Grantham Chevrolet Company, 
Indian River Tractor Service 


Tallahassee 
Pompano 
Hollywood 


Live Oak 
, Cocoa & 
S. A. Jepson Tractor Service, Fort Myers wa 
Medlock Tractor Company, Orlando , 
Ed Madill, Dade City \ 
Plemmons Brothers Machinery Company, Quincy I 
Pounds Motor Company, Winter Garden J 
Pounds Tractor Company, Winter finven 
Pounds Zeiss Tractor Company, Sebring 

A. G. Smith, Palmetto 

Taylor Munnell Machine Works, Fort Pierce 
Wade-Persons, Lake City 


West Florida Equipment Company, Marianna 
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Glass Door improves baking — 


Saves time, fuel and worry 


MAKE THE WHOLE FAMILY HAPPY 


The modern BOSS Kerosene Range matches any gas or 
electric range in modern style and finish...in fast, clean, 
safe heat. In addition, BOSS has everything to make cook- 
ing easier and more convenient. Fully insulated glass door 
oven. Heat indicator. Useful shelf splasher. Handy utensil 
storage compartment. Concealed fuel tank. 


THERE'S A BOSS FOR EVERY HOME 7 
A BOSS Table Top Range for Modern Kitchens. Tet: 
A Console Range for cooking big family meals. t 

Write Dept. 812 for name of nearby BOSS dealer. 
THE HUENEFELD CO - CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


A Rangette or Cook Stove for small Kitchens. 
BOSS RANGES - STOVES - OVENS - HEATERS 
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This year, when quality is so important, be sure your 
land is returning full value in the quality of your crop. 
Get the most out of your investment in your fertilizer by 
applying d/ p Dolomite. It supplies the magnesium and 
calcium reserves needed by your trees for extra growth 
and quality yield, makes your fertilizer more effective 
and restores the proper acid-alkali balance, making acid- 
locked plant foods available again. To be able to com- 
pete during the coming season, start now with your an- 
nual application of this great soil tonic! 


DOLOMITE 


Wodcl, Iu 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


See: 
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BEST RECIPE OF THE MONTH 





Prizes for the best recipe for the 
month are as follows: 

Best Recipe - - - $3.00 

Next Best Recipe - $2.00 


All other recipes published — One 
three-year subscription to the FLORIDA 
Grower. Winners who are subscribers 
already may have their subscriptions 
extended or may order the magazine 
sent to others. The magazine reserves 
the right to reprint any recipe in sub- 
sequent publications. 

First prize: 
MEXICAN CHOWDER 
Y%4 pound ground pork 
4 pound ground beef 
4, pound American cheese 
small can ripe olives 
small can mushrooms 
tablespoons fat 
small can pimento 
package frozen corn 
cups spaghetti 
medium onion 
garlic clove 
No. 2 can tomatoes 
tablespoon Mexican chili powder 

Brown meat and onions in fat in 
skillet. Add garlic, olives, mush- 
rooms, pimento, corn, spaghetti and 
tomatoes. Add juice from pimento 
and mushrooms and one half cup 
water. Cook slowly for forty-five 
minutes in covered skillet. Add 
cheese and chili powder. Cook until 
is melted for approximately 
fifteen minutes on low heat. Add 
more water if necessary. Mrs. Amy 
Thompson, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Second prize: 

CASSEROLE OF EGGPLANT 
1 pound hamburger 
1 large eggplant 
1 can tomato paste 


cheese 


7 


7 


% cup butter 


2 onions, 


chopped 
1 cup hot water 
Salt and pepper 
Olive oil 
Peel, slice thin, and sprinkle the 
eggplant with salt. Let stand for half 
an hour. Fry onions in butter until 
slightly browned; add tomato paste, 
hamburger and hot water. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper and cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes. Saute the 
eggplant slices in olive oil on both 
sides. Grease a deep baking dish and 
place a layer of eggplant slices in the 
bottom. Add a layer of meat mixture 
and repeat until all 
used. Bake at 325 
hour. This makes four generous serv- 
Clara Ruch, Shubert, Nebraska. 
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ingredients are 
degrees tor one 


ings. 


GUAVA PII 
pint very ripe 
seeded 
tablespoon t 
tablespoons fl 
4 Cup sugar 
1 teaspoon ler 
Rich pastry 


guavas, f 


; 


Sprinkle sugar over guavas and let 
stand a few hours. Place in a nine inch 
pie pan lined with rich pastry. Add 
flour, butter, and Add 
more sugar, if desired. Adjust top crust 
and bake in moderate oven forty to 
flfty minutes. This makes four to six 
servings. Mrs. Ora Fritchery, Miami, 


Florida. 


lemon juice. 
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Today, more than 34,000 companies 
are engaged in producing, refining, 
transporting and marketing petroleum 
products. 


7 
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Our Garden Clubs 


By Mary GILcHreist 
Publicity Chairman, Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 


Leoooesoeoed 





M™ Mary Compton, Orlando, 
succeeding Mrs. Karl A. Bickel, 
Sarasota, was elected president at the 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
Florida Federation of Garden clubs 
when it convened April 21-22 at the 
Sorenc Hotel, St. Petersburg. 

With registrations numbering 801, 
it was one of the most successful and 
the largest convention in the history 
of the FFGC, according to Mrs. 
William C. Knox, Fr. Lauderdale, 
treasurer. 

Other officers elected for the com- 
ing two years were Mrs. Halle Cohen, 
Jacksonville, first vice - president; 
Mrs. R. M. Dwyer, Lakeland, 
vice-president; Mrs. Walter Daffin, 
Pensacola, third vice-president; Mrs. 
J. E. Laughinghouse, Orlando, corres- 
ponding secretary; Mrs. Herman Hein- 
lein, Homestead, recording secretary; 
and Mrs, U. T. Koch, Clewiston, 
treasurer. 

Honor guest at the convention was 
Mrs. Lewis M. Hull, Boonton, N. J., 
president of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs. Speakers in- 
cluded Tom Wallace, editor Louisville 
Times, distinguished for many 


second 


con- 


tributions in the of national 
resources. 


Professor Howard J 


interest 
Hansen, head 
of the industrial engineering depart 
ment of the University of Florida, 
discussed ‘Conservation of Our 
Beaches.” H. F. Loomis, superin- 
tendent of the Plant 
garden, Chapman field, 
with the department of agriculture for 
thirty-five years, 
“Tropical 
culture.” 

Presentation of awards 
by Mrs. Jetton King, 
were: Purple ribbon, 
cil- first award, Daytona Beach Gar 
den club; 
Garden club. Honorable mention, 
Garden clubs of Jacksonville Beach, 
Orlando, Melbourne, West Palm 
Beach, and Winter Park. Green rib- 
bon, Florida Jacksonville 
club for Tampa 
federation of Garden Club circles for 
its Camellia and Azalea show. Honor- 
able mention went to Tallahassee 
Garden club. 

The Blanche Covington trophy for 

(Continued on Page 19 
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had for his subject 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


et cetera at equal degrees of fatness 
is continuing. 

Principjal emphasis in breeding re- 
search is being placed on improvement 
of Hereford, Shorthorn, Angus, and 
Brahman purebreeds. Possibility that 
cross-breeding may produce animals 
better adapted to certain localities than 
the established breeds of beef cattle is 
not being overlooked, however. Reali- 
zation of Florida’s need for good cattle 
capable of using local forage econ- 
omically is emphasized by fact that 
important phases of this work are being 
carried on by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry station at Brooksville. 

Obviously those three “characters” 
in picture 10 are less interested in you 
than you should be in them—if raising 
hogs plays any part in your farm in- 
come. The one on the right is a Danish 
Landrace hog; on the left is the other 
parent—a Poland China hog. Their 
offspring, whom we shall for con- 
venience call “Junior”, is between 
them and inherits some of the physical 
characteristics of both. 

Now just what is this “league of 
nations hog” all about? Well, it’s 
been more than fifteen years since pork 
producers came to sad realization that 
fatness isn’t the only factor of quality 
in swine production. Because of pre- 
domination of over-fat hogs, their lard 
business “‘ain’t whut it used t’ be!” 
And the customers have been raising 
the dickens for leaner cuts of pork. 

So the department of agriculture 
began looking over the fence to see 
who had something in the way of high- 
quality meat-type hogs. Danish 
Landrace and Danish Yorkshires seem- 
ed to “bring home the bacon’’; so they 
became interesting “immigrants” at 
Beltsville, for investigation under 
American feeding and management 
methods. 

Naturally, when the handsome “fur- 
riners” met the local “belles” interest- 
ing things began to happen. See exhibit 
A — “Junior”; that’s him again in 
picture 11. Yep, looks like he’s got 
about everything; but life didn’t prove 
all romance for him. Because of his 
inherited pinky-white, Danish com- 
plexion the Landrace-Poland China 
crosses all sunburned like the dickens, 
started to mope, and lost weight in 
leading American hog-producing areas. 
Besides, his legs were too weak; so in 
trying to ramble the wide area Ameri- 
can hogs range for forage, he couldn’t 
keep up with the “local boys” who 
plain ran him ragged. Only thing to 
do was to increase the scope of social 

‘acquaintanc for “Junior” and his Lan- 

drace kinfolks. This was attended to 
promptly in all the devilish ways no- 
body but a hog breeder could even 
understand. And the Landrace gang 
long since established considerable more 
than speaking acquaintance’ with 
practically everything that can pro- 
duce a pork chop. 

Maybe “pigs is pigs” to you. But 
that crowd in picture 12 are another 
link in the chain leading to a new type 
of hog, according to Beltsville breeders. 
They will utilize feed to attain market 
size sooner than the old types and give 
lean meat with less fat. The four 
black and white offspring of a Duroc- 
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Jersely boar and a crossbred Landrace- 
Poland China sow don’t need a parasol 
when the sun blazes and can trot all 
over the place right along with any- 
thing else that squeals. Characteristics 
of greatest interest in such “hybrid 
vigor” are productivity of sows, vital- 
ity and growth rate of pigs, efficiency 
of feed utilization, and carcass quality. 

Purpose of all this is to find the 
most desirable hog, which will yield the 
maximum combined percentage of 
such preferred cuts as hams, loins, 
bacons, picnic shoulders, and shoulder 
butts, with only a sufficient finish to 
insure firmness. It has been found 
that lines based on Landrace X Poland 
China and Landrace X Chester White 
crossbred foundations are most promis- 
ing. Results show 49.4 per cent for 
the former and 50.5 per cent for the 
latter. Significance is that it is possible 
to have yields (from oher hogs) of the 
five preferred cuts as low as 38 to 40 
per cent. 

The work has reached the stage 
where some 300 boars surplus to breed- 
ing requirements have been distributed 
on farms in twenty states to test per- 
formance in crosses with outbred 
stock. The reaction of farmers has 
been most favorable, as many have re- 
peated orders for boars. The program 
will be continued by testing the com- 
bining ability of these strains in 
selected herds of different pure breeds 
of hogs. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Chats With 
Florida Beekeepers 


By Nero Derr 
A Keeper of the Bees 











N° AS TO THE meaning of these 
frequent references to “ the birds, 
and the bees, and the flowers:” First, 
I wish to pass up the birds; but as to 
the bees and flowers—well, brother, 
therein may lie your future in beekeep- 
ing! Therein also lies production of 
much of the food for the world. Even 
the birds referred to above might cease 
to live their “love life” if no bees were 
to visit the flowers. 

Far too few people are aware of the 
need of bees to perform pollination of 
the blossoms on many trees and plants. 
The dangers to bees provided by many 
new dusts and sprays deserves more 
consideration. Especially is the danger 
increased by recent methods of appli- 
cation. Airplane dusting often is dead- 
ly to bees. 

This is not the end of danger. Whole- 
sale spraying with weed killers is fast 
becoming a wolf at the bee’s door. Many 
weeds that formerly meant food for 
bees are being reduced greatly. 

In highly developed areas, wild in- 
sects are killed out to the point where 
bees must be brought in for purposes 
of pollination. Many farmers foolish- 
ly are using chemicals so that bees have 
to be moved away or lost. What does 
it profit a man if he kills all the pests 
that might destroy his crop if he also 
kills the bees that would make his crop 
possible by pollination? 

The average farmer is not familiar 
enough with bees to own his own. The 
average beekeeper is not a farmer. The 
average farmer needs the work of the 
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In repeated tests and in commercial use, X-CEL 
“85” Oil Emulsion formula has met those specifica- 
tions which you as a grower require. X-CEL “85” Oil 
Emulsion is the product of ten years of research in the 
X-CEL Laboratory and in the X-CEL Research Grove. 


Write or wire for full information 
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We are exclusive Dealers in Tampa and adjacent territory 
MYERS PUMPS, WATER SYSTEMS 
and IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE STOCK OF REPAIR PARTS — PROMPT SERVICE 


MAYTAG APPLIANCE CO. 
PH. M 1108 


1213 FRANKLIN STREET 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








Standard, Half, One and Two Pound 
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FRICTION TOP SYRUP CANS 


EXTRA CAPS TO FIT ALL TYPES OF JARS 


LOUIZ WOHL & SONS 


@ Tampa 5, Florida 


16th St. & 6th Ave. 








bees. The average beekeeper will co- 
operate with the farmer. However, the 
beekeeper cannot keep bees to do your 
pollination work if someone within a 
couple of miles is using poison so that 
it kills his bees. 

The set-up of nature is being dis- 
rupted badly by the errors of mankind. 
If the farmer uses poison so that the 
vicinity is untenable by bees. it is evi- 
dent that the beekeeper, in order to ex- 


ist, must move his bees out of flight 
range. Presto! There goes your pol- 
lination. 

What a pity! When the bee has left 
your vicinity, you may then have to 
pay for a return of his services. Per- 
haps when it has to be paid for, its 
value will be realized and the bees’ pres- 
ence will be appreciated more. Yes, 
there’s more than you imagine to this 
“birds, and bees, and flowers” business! 
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Vegetable Season Nearing End 


Volume of Shipments Showing Rapid Decline 


By J. C. TowNsEND, Jr. 


Statistician, USDA Bureau 


EMPERATURES during the first half 
T of May averaged slightly above 
normal and rainfall was light to mod- 
erate except in the southeast and ex- 
treme south portions of the state, where 
it was heavy. Weather conditions gen- 


WANT 10 


@ Tender bean roots are choice food 
for root-knot nematodes. . . a fact 
which causes heavy losses in many 
areas every season. More and more 
growers are learning that nematodes 
and other soil pests can be destroyed 
at low cost, by injecting D-D into 
the soil before planting. 
Use of D-D is recommended by 
many leading agricultural scientists 
enthusiastically endorsed by 
growers in all parts of the country. 


Check your crop for evidence of 


of Agricultural Economics 


erally were good for harvesting, but 
most growing crops in the unirrigated 
areas of Central and North Florida suf- 
fered from lack of rain. This applies 
to most of the late spring vegetable 
acreage in this part of the state. Vol- 


_. but 


sTUNT BEAN 


nematode damage. If soil pests are 
your problem, D-D is the profit an- 
swer, through the greatly increased 
yield it promotes. 

D-D, injected directly into the 
ground before planting, gives protec- 
tion against root-destroying pests. 

Your fields can be custom-fumi- 
gated by trained men who bring 
their own equipment, or your local 
dealer will help equip your tractor 
with D-D injectors at low cost. 


*D-D, a soul fumigant, Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Offices: Houston, Texas - Orlando, Florida - Charlotte, N. C. 
DISTRIBUTORS: Walker Fertilizer Company, Orlando, Florida 
Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Florida 


Nema T0DES | 


ume of vegetable shipment was declin- 
ing rather rapidly. Volume of water- 
melons was expected to increase materi- 
ally during the second half of May, 
but overall prospects of the crop are 
much below earlier expectations due to 
disease and unfavorable growing condi- 
tions. 

Truck crop prospects into early June, 
as they look at the time of this report 
on May 15, would include the follow- 
ing factors: 

Harvesting of spring Lima beans in 
the important Hawthorne-Gainesville- 
McIntosh section of North Florida 
passed its peak in mid-May. Picking 
should be finished during early June. 

Disease has severely damaged most 
of the cantaloup acreage in Central 
and North Florida. Much of the acre- 
age is a complete failure and the yields 
on that remaining for harvest will be 
extremely light. Some harvesting has 
been done in Marion and Sumter Coun- 
ties, but the quality of the fruit was 
generally inferior. 

The celery acreage remaining for har- 
vest was in fair to good condition for 
this late in the season. Yields cus- 
tomarily decline as the season ap- 
proaches the end due to losses from 
blackheart, mosaic, etc. Shipments dur- 
ing second week of May were less than 


during the first week of the month and 
this trend is expected to 
downward until the season is finished. 
With favorable conditions, 
harvesting should continue well into 
June. 

Sweet corn shipments have passed 
their peak. The North Florida acreage 
is widely scattered, with main concen- 
tration points at Lake City, Gaines- 
ville, Starke, Weirsdale, and Island 
Grove. These crops were expected to 


continue 


weather 


begin harvesting the third week of 
May and be active into the first of June. 
Prospects on the av erage remaining for 
harvest are fair to good 
have made an effort to spray their crops 


Most growers 
and so far they have been reasonably 
successful in keeping the worms under 
control. Some rain would be beneficial 
in the North Florida areas. 

Cucumber increased 
slightly during the first half of May, 
but they will decline rapidly for the 
remainder of the season which should 
end around the first of June. The har- 
vesting period in the Gainesvilie-La- 
Crosse area was cut 


shipments 


disease. 

Supplies of eggplant continue to hold 
at fairly stable levels with a wide range 
in quality. The Plant City, Pompano, 
Everglades, and Manatee-Ruskin sec- 
tions were the principal sources of sup- 


short by 
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with the NEW, Improved... 


fme PRESIZER 


SAVES LABOR AND FRUIT 
Fast, accurate grading of fruit with the 
new fmc PRESIZER before or directly after 
t enters the packing house saves you money 
by reducing labor costs in handling of fruit 
cannery sizes are eliminated automat 
ally! 


MINIMUM UPKEEP 

The new fmc PRESIZER is scientifically 
engineered to require only a minimum of up- 
keep. There is nothing on this machine to 
wear out that cannot be quickly and easily 
replaced and at a very reasonable cost 


LARGE CAPACITY 

Fruit runs through the new fmc PRESIZER 
at a rapid rate, yet it is handled so gently 
there is no bruising. This machine has a 
capacity of 1/3 boxes of oranges per minute 
per run or 124 boxes of grapefruit per run 
A six-run machine will handle six to eight 
boxe f oranges or 10 boxes of grapefruit 
per minute with ease! 


QUICK SIZE ADJUSTMENT 
An excellent feature f 
PRESIZER is that adjustments 
be made in a matter of min 
hand cranks—even while the 

operation! If desired, it can be 
slight additional cost with a 
all sections simultaneously 
STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

The new fmc PRESIZER 
structed to give years of sat 
Advanced designing makes 
stall this machine in a ve 
is easily adapted to any 
take-out conveyors 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 

No operators are required 
PRESIZER— it is completely au 
long aligning roll assures n 
when the fruit reaches the 
accuracy of the machine ft 
sively proven in actual 
house superintendent h 
PRESIZER as one of the m 
»f equipment to effect 
in operating costs! 


For Full Details, Write Today To 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FLORIDA DIVISION 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





ply at that time. The Plant City and 
Manatee-Ruskin sections should have 
been in their peak during the second 
half of May. Small acreage in the La- 
Crosse section was in fair condition and 
should commence harvesting in early 
June. 

The spring okra crop in the impor- 
tant Ocala-McIntosh-Williston section 
was making slow progress due to the 
cool nights and dry weather. Light har- 
vesting had started but it appears that 
it will be June before full production is 
reached. 

The spring pepper crop around Web- 
ster was generally in good condition 
and should continue to harvest into 
June. The Sanford-Samsula crop ranges 
in condition from poor to good and 
harvesting had just gotten underway. 
The LaCrosse-Gainesville acreage was 
generally in fair condition with irregu- 
lar stands caused by heavy rains early 
in the season. Hirvesting on this crop 
had started and should reach its peak 
in late May and early June. 

Shipments of tomatoes declined 
rather rapidly during the first half of 
the month and the spring producing 
sections were practically all fiinished by 
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May 21. 

The watermelon crop in the impor- 
tant Leesburg area will be greatly re- 
duced from earlier expectations. Dis- 
ease has been causing the vines to die 
prematurely, thereby reducing the size 
of the melons and eliminating the possi- 
bility of a second crop. Shipments were 
increasing fairly rapidly and this deal 
should have been at its peak during the 
last week of May. Reports indicate 
that the vines in the North Florida areas 
are also showing considerable disease, 
and the probability is that this condi- 
tion willl continue to spread and be- 
come more general as the crops reach 
maturity. Harvesting had started in 
the Ocala-MclIntosh section, with a few 
cars expected in the Newberry-Tren- 
ton-Archer section, There is a wide 
difference in the ages of the plantings 
in these North Florida sections, and if 
disease does not cut the harvesting pe- 
riod short, it is expected to last longer 
than usual. The Newberry-Trenton- 
Ocala-Gainesville area is expected to be 
in its peak during the period June 6-15. 
The peak in the Live Oak-Madison- 
Monticello area should be about a week 
later or June 15-25. 
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Future Farmers Hold Meeting 


State Convention at Daytona Mixes Work and Play 


S TATE CONVENTION of Florida asso- 
ciation of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica is being held at Daytona Beach June 
13 to 18. Since the boys study agri- 
culture nine months of the school year, 
this convention is, primarily, a business 
meeting of officers and chapter dele- 
gates. 

Major items of business to be con- 
ducted include election of officers, rais- 
ing of eligible chapter members to 
degree of State Farmers, and setting up 
a program of work for next year. State 
contests are being held also in public 
speaking, parliamentary procedure, 
quartet, harmonica, string band, soft- 
ball, horseshoe pitching, and judging of 
chapter scrapbooks. Holding their 
Mary Karl Vocational 
school the farm boys are running their 
own organization. 

Approximately fifty chapter advisors 
are attending the convention with at 
least four delegates each. They are be- 
ing accompained also by district win- 


meetings in 


ners to enter the various state contests. 
First day of the session includes soft- 
ball games, horseshoe pitching, public 
speaking, quartet, and harmonica con- 
tests. 

At official opening ceremonies on the 
second day G. W. Marks, Volusia Coun- 
ty superintendent of public instruction, 
is addressing the convention. Staze 
President Donald Burch is giving his 
annual message at this meeting. Ac- 
complishment report is being made by 
C. D. Moore, fourth state vice-presi- 
dent. This is being followed by H. E. 
Wood's state adviser’s report. 

In the afternoon session message of 
the national president, Doyle Conner, 
will be heard. FFA Forestry camp is 
being explained by W. S. Chambers, 
chief of information and education, 
Florida Forest service. Business assigned 
to this session include committee ap- 
pointments and official Future Farmer 
business meeting. In the evening Presi- 


dent Donald Burch is presiding as 
master of ceremonies at a general as- 
sembly in which parliamentary pro- 
cedure and string band contests are be- 
ing held. 

Highlights of the third day include 
election and initation of candidates for 
State Farmer degrees, by state officers. 
National President Doyle Conner is be- 
ing heard in his second address. In the 
evening a fish-fry is being held on the 
beach, followed by a special program 
in the band shell. 

On the fourth day district chapter 
and other awards are being made. Sears, 
Roebuck & Company’s “Pass the 
Chicken, Pappy” contest awards are 
being made by W. C. Greenway, the 
company’s director of public relations. 
Committee reports are being followed 
with an address by Thos. D. Bailey, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Ofhcers are being nominated and 
elected by ballot. Governor 
Fuller Warren has been invited to at- 
tend a banquet in the evening. 

Last day of the convention is being 
taken for reports of retiring officers, 


secret 


installation of new officers, and atten- 
tion to new business. 
y 7’ 7 
MINERAL NEED VARIES 

Because of the different soil types 
and their mineral content, mineral 
mixture requirements vary in different 
sections of the state. A mixture that 
is adequate for cattle grazing on sandy 
areas may be inadequate for stock 
grazing on muck, while an adequate 
mixture for cattle on clay lands may 
be inadequate for animals on other soil 
types.—Agricultural News Service. 

a 

First organized on a national basis in 
1923, the Future Farmer organization 
of students studying vocational agri- 
culture in the state schools is now found 
in every state and many foreign coun- 
tries. 
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Its Not Too Late... 


With the outlook 

for a big return from 

the fruit now setting 

the job to do now is 

to apply sensible quantities 
of fertilizers containing 


organics and minerals.* 


There is no better fruit 
produced in Florida 
than that grown with 
NACO Brand Fertilizer! 
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Florida U Stock Judges Second 


College Team Places High and Wins Contest Trophy 


for JuNE, 


é ver yf fe waney 


tia 


By Avcpert M. PEARSON 


P| ) \\] I } } Assistant Professor Animal Husbandry, University of Florida 
75 pe \ y i THE Southeastern Intercollegiate bandry section included, in addition 


Livestock Judging contest held at to Midyette and Sewell, Lee E. Willis 


the University of Tennessee in Knox- of Greenwood, Charles B. Shawver of 
SCENERY-LEVEL ROUTES 


ville late in April, the University of Tampa, George A. LaMar of Miami, 
Florida Livestock Judging team was and Albert D. Dawson of St. Peters- 
nosed out of first place by West Vir- burg. The team was coached by Pro- 
For the utmost in smooth-riding, air-conditioned travel luxury, 
let your friendly Trailways agent help plan your next trip— 
through Florida or across the nation! 


ginia. Closeness of the contest is shown _ fessor J. E. Pace and Dr. A. M. Pearson 
ASK YOUR AGENT ABOUT OUR 


by the fact that a mere three points with assistance from Drs. R. S. Glass- 
separate the boys from the University cock and T. J. Cunha of the Animal 
SPECIAL CHARTER BUS SERVICE 
TAMIAMI TRAILWAYS 


of Florida from a first place tie with Industry department at the University. 
West Virginia. Florida amassed a total The team was sponsored by the Block 
Tampa 1, Florida 


plete Highway Transportation System Ser 


ait amd Everglades Section of Florida te 





Used by many leading 


PARA: 36 RASS 


Experiment Station tests show 
Sodium Trichloroacetate (TCA) 


to be a promising new chemical 


control for Para, Bermuda. Na- 


pier and other grasses. 
TCA is now available in 5 ’. 
rca labl 0 ll 


and 100 Ib. drums. 


growers as the most economi- 
cal source of manganese 


ia sulphate for correcting 


tian 


- manganese deficiencies 
aa soil. Completely water 
soluble, it can be applied in 
a water solution as a nutri- 

tional spray, as well as in 
dry fertilizer mixtures. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


RES S PAT OFFICE 


DOWFUME Mc- 2 


Dow’s new soil fumigant for use 
in controlling weed seed, grass 
seed, nematodes and other soil 
infesting insects in: 

Seed beds 

Nurseries 

Greenhouses 

Potting soil 


Write for information and prices 


COLLINS FEED & SUPPLY CO. 
N. E. 94th St. & FEC Ry. 


Miami 38, Florida 


Phone 7-7603 


Distributors for 
The Dow Chemical Company and E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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BLACK LEAF 40 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. An economical fruit 
vegetable, flower and shade tree opre that 
controls aphids, most thrips a 





Dr Harold Hume 


(Dean of School of 
Treasurer of University of Florida Block and Bridle club 


Agriculture 


Tommy Clay 


Hometown—Hastir 


George A. LaMar, Charles B. Shawver, Raymond F. Sewell, Payne H. Midvyert 


D. Dawson 


Registered Brahman Bull—Brinson’s 


Lee E. Willis, Prof. J. E. Pace, 
Roland, bred by N 


Dr. A. M. Pearson, Dr 


orris Cattle Co. of 


by the University of Florida chapter of the Block and Bridle 


score of 3931 points as compared to 
3934 points for West Virginia. 

In addition to being second in the 
entire contest, the Florida team won a 
les on the Horse and Mule Association 

f America trophy by being high team 
in ame mules. This trophy has been 
engraved showing the University of 
Florida won it in 1949 and will be kept 
in possession of the Animal Industry 
department until next year’s contest. 
The first team to win this trophy three 
times will obtain permanent Possession 
of this award. 

The boys from Florida also made a 
very creditable showing in the remain- 
ing classes of Livestock by being second 
high team in judging hogs, third high 
in sheep, and fifth in cattle—out of a 
total of eight teams. Other teams in 
the contest besides Florida and West 
Virginia were Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Mississippi State college, Virginia 
Polytechnic institute, Kentucky Uni- 
versity, University of Georgia and 
Clemson college. 

Individual honors were won also by 
members of the Florida Team, with 
Payne H. Midyette, Jr. of Tallahassee 
winning a silver medal as second high 
man in the entire contest. In addition, 
Midyette tied for second high in judg- 
Raymond F. Sewell was 
awarded a bronze medal as third high 
man in the 


ing mules. 
entire contest and was 
second in judging hogs. 

Members of the team representing 
the University of Florida, Animal Hus- 


and Bridle club, which defrayed the 
expenses of the team members on the 
trip to Tennessee. 
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“Tatlor-Made” 


> 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Picture 13 is concluding 
of the capably-produced 
USDA photographers Forsythe and 
Osborne, which were chosen to present 
to you your editor’s eye-witness re- 
port of what the world’s finest agri- 
cultural 


photograph 
series, by 


research and _ experiment 
station 1S doing for your farm of to- 
morrow. The picture features cross- 
bred swine in Beltsville 
jects—on one side of the fence; farm 
paper editors—on the other. Which 


crowd on which side of the fence do 


breeding pro- 


you think is enjoying the other gang 
the most? It is personal conviction of 
several editors in the group that those 
hogs actually believe the farm scribes 
from the four corners of the nation 
were herded together and brought up 
to the fence purely for the pig popu- 
lation’s enjoyment, by the Beltsville 
people. 
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Common woodworking nails 
come in 14 standard and 


special sizes. 


wire 


numerous 
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A year-long survey of Florida’s for- 


est resources has been started by the 
state and federal forest services 





Good Stock Feed 


(Continued from Page 11) 
sweet sorghum to increase the sugar 
content if molasses is not available. 
Cowpeas make an excellent silage crop 
when preserved in this manner and 
make a high class feed even when a pro- 
tein supplement is not given. Cowpea 
hay is also excellent but is difficult to 
cure. 

The problem of supplying winter 
feed is a job that requires constant ef- 
fort during the entire year. Now is the 
time to outline a program best adapted 
to your conditions. 
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Our Gardens 


(Continued from Page 14) 
leadership was awarded Mrs. C. Verne 
Klintworth, Tampa, state chairman of 
roadside development, for outstand- 
ing work in protecting state highways 
from vandalism. Honorable mention 
went to Mrs. Rogers West, Arlington 
Garden club, Daytona Beach; Mrs. 
W. W. Clyatt, Pioneer Garden club, 
Ocala; and Mrs. Arthur T. Dear, 
Winter Park. 

The horticulture award went to 
Lotus circle of the Gainesville Garden 
club; honorable mention to the Or- 
lando Garden club and Garden Path 
circle, Lakeland. 

The Madira Bickel award went to 
Pioneer Garden club, Ocala, and the 
other to Hillsborough circle, Tampa 
federation. Honorable mention was 
awarded Zephyr Hills Garden club and 
Lake City Garden club. 

The program prize, awarded anony- 
mously, was received by the Gaines- 
ville Garden club. Honorable men- 
tion went to Indian River Garden club, 
Vero Beach Garden club, and Rose 
circle, Tampa federation. 

The state scrapbook award to clubs 
went to the Garden club of the 
Halifax The Mabel Boone 
awards for Junior Flower shows went 
to Winter Park Garden club and Mel- 
bourne Garden club with honorable 
mention to New Smyrna Garden club. 
The Grace M. Edwards prize for junior 
scrapbook of Florida wild flowers was 
awarded the Henry Mitchell School, 
Tampa, sponsored by the Old Fashion- 
ed and Gray Gables circles of Tampa. 
The Margaret Y. Pace prize for junior 
bird scrapbook awarded Paul 
Chatelier, fifth Fifty-fourth 
Avenue school, St. Petersburg. The 
Harriett Mann prize for <crapbook of 
birds seen in Florida was awarded the 
De Soto school, Tampa, sponsored by 
the Parkland circle, Tampa. 


country. 


was 
grade, 


Resolutions prepared by Mrs. Halle 
Cohen, first vice-president of the 
FFGC, and adopted by the more than 
13,000 members at the twenty-third 
annual convention, are as follows: 

1. To petition the Honorable Fuller 
Warren, Governor, and the Legislature, 
now in session, to designate the sabal 
or cabbage palm as the Florida state 
tree. 

2. Also, since the present disposition 
of raw sewage is a menace to the health 
of the citizens and is destroying the 
beauty of the beaches, to petition the 
governor and the legislature to take 
action immediately to eliminate these 
conditions. 
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3. Since U.S. Highway i, extend- 
ing from 40 miles north of Jackson- 
ville to Key West, has been designated 
as the Blue Star Memorial highway of 
Florida, to petition the governor and 
the legislature, to personally assist in 
action for elimination of billboards 
and prohibiting the erection of addi- 
tional signs. 

4. To aid the Florida Audubon so- 
ciety in its efforts to educate the 
citizens, school children, garden club 
members and other groups, stressing 
the importance of birds and to urge 
the support of all member clubs. 

Annual report of Mrs. Bickel, who 
presided at all sessions, showed steady 
growth in members and finances dur- 
ing her administration. With twenty 
new clubs organized throughout the 
state, the membership role is approxi- 
mately 13,056, an increase of almost 
50 per cent. 

The federation during the past year 
supported two $1,000 fellowships at 
the University of Florida; the’ Nature 
Study course has been held as usual; 
and over sixty flower shows have been 
sponsored by various clubs during the 
year. 

Two men delegates to the conven- 
tion were Francis B. Lincoln, South 
Dade Garden club, Homestead, and 
A. G. Wulff, Fre. Lauderdale. 

Souvenirs supplied by the St. Peters- 
burg club through the courtesy of 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Chatelier consisted 
of boxes of “Magic” plant food. Other 
souvenirs included pencils and note 
books. 

y v y 

Mrs. John Q. Harrison, publicity 
chairman of the Orlando Garden club, 
reports a successful flower show carry- 
ing out the theme of “Florida Under 
Five Flags,” French, Spanish, American, 
British and Confederate. The Con- 
federate garden with its table setting 
won the Special First award with blue 
ribbon and star. Organization of a 
new circle, Hibiscus, brings the total 
of Orlando circles to fourteen. 

7 7 7 

Federated circles of the Garden Club 
of Jacksonville held its Junior Flower 
show May 14, reports Mrs. Fred B. 
Noble, publicity chairman. Its Spring 
Flower show was an event of April 30- 
May 1. 

7 7 7 

The St. 

prov ed 


show 
both as a floral 
and financially. Attend- 
ance was approximately 8,000 persons. 


Petersburg Flower 
successful 


attraction 
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Farm Forum Provide 
Timely Information 


TER about a year of operation the 
Marion County Agricultural fo- 
rum reports complete success in efforts 
to get more information to local farm- 
ers at the time when they need it most. 
Growing out of an idea that Carl 
Hendricks, county agent, had in 
getting the cooperation of local seed, 
feed, and fertilizer dealers in distribu- 
tion of helpful material, the forum is 
now made up of nearly every dealer 
and company in the county. 

The forum holds regular monthly 
meetings in the county agent’s office 
to take up some phase of agriculture 
that is particularly timely for the seed 
dealers. This puts the topic ahead of 
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Your entire irrigation system... 
NOW 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
FOR GROVES AND FARMS 


Through the combined efforts of our Engineer- 
ing, Sales, and Service Departments, we are pre- 
pared to survey, without cost to you, your grove 
or farm to select and design the most efficient 
and economical ‘’Packaged Irrigation System.” 
We are equipped to supply all materials necessary 
to complete the entire installation. 


PIPE — PUMPS — ENGINES 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


WE 
SOY coma 


PHONE 6118 
P.O. BOX-3749 
CHURCH ST. ORLANDO, FLA. 

















BAR-WAY 


SPRAY HOSE 
COUPLINGS 


lined, full flow, 
tested to over 3000 Ib., with 500 
lb. pull. MORSE ORCHARDS, Woter- 
ford, Me., says “These are just 
what we want.” Remember, 
for dependability demand 
specification hose: '/) in. 
with full '/: inside dia., 
1 outside; ¥% in. with full 
Ye inside dia., 1, out 
side. Demand 600-800 Ib 
working pressure, 2000 
Ib. or more burst. Then use 
only Bar-Way Couplings 


BAR-WAY MFG. CO. \ 


STAMFORD CONN 


VINCENT 


SYSTEM 
DEHYDRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Turn WASTE to 
Valuable BY-PRODUCTS 











DAN B. VINCENT, Inc. 
3408 HENDERSON BLVD. 
H 5459 TAMPA, FLA. 














NATIONAL MOWER.CO. <- 


849 Cromwell Ave., $1. Paul 4, Minn. 


PALLETS 


Made to your 
specifications 





For Information 
Contact 
GANE WITH GONZALEZ 
LUMBER COMPANY 
901 N. DALE MABRY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P.O. Box 1151 Phone H 56-120 


: Via 

The National Sickle Bar Mower has a proven 
record of satisfaction. 38” Sickle cuts grass, 
hay, weeds. Full pnuematic tires,.:wo clutches, 
ood traction, easy to handle. Used for years 
y U.S. Gov't., Railroads, State Highways, 

Farms, Estates, Orchards, Cemeteries, Golf 

Clubs, etc. 


KEEPS GROUNDS CLEAN AND BEAUTIFUL 





the season for the farmers but allows and fungicides, rat control, and various 


the dealers to get complete informa- 
tion in time to be of assistance to their 
customers 

At each 


some 


meeting One topic 15 dis- 


cussed, of the discussions have 


centered about vegetable varieties, 


production ind marketing, insecticides 


fertilizers. Marked for future sessions 
are cover crops, pastures, soils, live- 
stock, sprays and other related topics. 

Members of the forum cooperate 
with the county agent in funishing 
necessary materials for demonstrations 
and in planning tours. 
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(The NEW BERKELEY | 


MID-JET 


gives you WATER on 
TAP at a NEW LOW cost 








JA 





The Mid-JetS 4 Big Features can pro- 
vide you with a completely automatic 
water system in one complete, low- 
cost package. All you provide is the 
house, the well and a few feet of pipe 
... the Mid-Jet gives you a ready 
supply of running water. 


@ The low purchase 
price. (who 
doesn't these 
days?) 

The easy instoll- 
ation procedure 

make your 
own shallow 
well installation.) 


Take a look at the new 
Mid-Jet today. See it 
at your local Berkeley 
dealer .. . if you can't 
find his name in the clas- 
sified section of the phone 
book under the heading 
of “Pumps”, write to the 
factory for Bulletin 509. 
The smoll size 

it’s only 16” tall 
and weighs 60 Ibs 
The ample pres- 
sure and capacity 
range just 
what the small 
home needs.) 


PIPE IT UF 


, A ®) 
. SS 
i> 
PLUG IT IN 


BERKELEY -...".2 


556 Tift Ave., S. W. Dept. O, Atlanta, Ga. 





BERKELEY PUMPS 


Proven Performance 





West Coast Distributor 
Hillsboro Pump & 
Irrigation Co. 
TAMPA = FLORIDA 
M 1280 960 Twiggs St. 








“BERKELEY” 
WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Palmetto Pump Co. 
Palmetto, Florida 








POWER MOWER KITS 


FREE FREE 


AN 
pt bd LANS and PARTS LIST show- PLANS 
“ ing you how te SAVE up to 75% by as- 
sembling Triangle's POWER MOWERS 


» SPECIAL FACTORY PRICES 

3 Ww Kits, Parts, Engines, Wheels, 
Ete Iso complete TRI- 

ANGLE MOWERS ready to 
mow, at Low Factory Prices. 
Sand 4 wheel models 
Save your back Assemble or 
build your own 3 or 4 wheel power 
mower with our precision made 
kits and parts. Write today 4 
full facts. Free Plans, Parts Wheel 
List, Low Factory Prices Model 


Have one of the finest mowers 
money can buy. Write for FREE 
Pp 


Wheel 
Model 


TRIANGLE MANUFACTURING CO 
Dept. F, Box 185, Fort Scott, Kans. 











Epperson and Co. 
Machinery and Supplies 
130-132 South Franklin St. 

Ph. M2688 Tampa, Florida 
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County Farm Notes 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and returns, according to 
Agent A. S. Lawton. 


County 


Five hundred low-producing cows 
have been culled by dairymen to avoid 
over-production of milk and to take 
advantage of the good prices being 
paid for meat animals. 

Dairy farmers also are making plans 
to organize an artificial breeding 
association, the county agent said. 

5 7 7 

Palm Beach County growers have 
been well pleased with the prices they 
have received for their corn 
crops this season, according to County 
Agent M. U. Mounts. 

The corn has been of high quality 
and has brought good prices since the 
harvest began. 


sweet 


The vegetable season for the whole 
county is over and farmers are plant- 
ing cover crops. Some are planning 
to plant improved pastures during the 
next few months the county 
agent said. 


also, 
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Florida 4-H Club girls and boys 
with beekeeping projects can get good 
young queens to replace old queens in 
their colonies for the asking, says John 
D. Haynie, apiculturist with the State 
Agricultural Extension service. 

A Chipley beekeepeer, Paul Cutts, 
has mace the offer. The queens will 
be available after June 15. 

Mr. Haynie says it is necessary to 
requeen ail colonies; in Florida each 
year for maximum honey 
Colonies headed by young, 
queens are not so likely to swarm. 


yields. 
vigorous 


7 7 5 
Three Nassau County 4H club boys 
planted 11,000 slash pine seedlings in 
their individual forestry projects this 
season, according to County Agent 
Gordon B. Ellis. 


7 7 7 


County cattlemen who have 
clover pastures have been well pleased 
with their growth this season, accord- 
ing to County Agent C. P. Heuck. 


Lee 


5 


Efficient 


7 r 
Buildings 
Needed by Farmers 
“N ew farm buildings are just as 
important to farmers as new 
factory buildings are to the industrial- 
ist,” says Frank Edwards, president of 


the Edwards Sash, Door and Lumber 
Company, Tampa. 


“Many farmers,” explains Mr. Ed- 
wards, “fail to realize that their farm 
buildings are their factory buildings, 
that they cannot store or prepare raw 
produce efficiently with an inefficient 
processing plant. Neither do they 
realize that now they can quickly 
modernize their plants by erecting new 
buildings or remodeling old ones . . . 
and do all this without spending spot 
ca h. 
de- 


signed to meet the personal need and 


“Instalment payment services 
the individual budget of the farmer 
are available now under a plan offered 
to farmers through an old, reliable, 
and dependable organization with a 
national successfully 


reputation for 


financing all sorts of light con- 
struction in all parts of the country.” 

Aptly styled the “one-stop service” 
because it is simple and fast, the plan 
permits farmers wishing to erect new 
buildings or repair existing structures 
to do so quickly by arranging in 
advance for convenient budget pay- 
ments. The whole transaction takes 
but a few minutes, involves a mini- 
mum of detail, and requires no cash 
down payment. 

. oe 


Farm Students Make 
Spring Field Tour 


Vv" WING diversified agriculture was 
one purpose of a joint Largo High 
school Vocational Agriculture classes 
and the Pinellas County Veterans 
Agriculture class Soil Conservation 
field tour early in May. Accompanied | 
by Warren Trotter, vocational agri- 
culture instructor, and Albert Grimes, 
veteran’s instructor, the students first 
stopped at the pasture of Lee Nigels. 
Mr. Nigels explained how he developed 
his pasture of clover dallis and pensacola 
bahia grass, using the complete farm 
plan made in cooperation with the 
Pinellas Soil Conservation district. 

At the next stop W. C. Overcash 
led the group through his pasture 
showing them the dallis, pangola, and 
pensacola bahia grasses and an experi- 
mental planting of weeping love grass. 
The boys also noted the excellent con- 
dition of Hereford cattle. Mr. 
Overcash explained that he had been 
grazing twenty-seven cows on 40 acres 
of pasture with no other feed except 
quartered grapefruit. 


his 


Following a stop at the A & W 
Glads’ Oldsmar farm to observe water 
control methods, the party ate a picnic 
lunch at Phillipi Hammock county 
park. At the park they visited the 
Indian mounds, the Hangman’s oai 
and the grave of Count Phillipi. Many 
of the boys had never before visited 
this historic spot. 

After lunch a short stop was made 
toinspect the Alligator Creek dam and 
lake, and the group then proceeded to 
the Constantine farm on Gclf to Bay 
Boulevard. Joseph Constantine and 
Charles Phillips showed the boys a 
method of air layering to propagate 
lychee trees, and explained that this 
method could be used for other fruit 
and plants. The 
group then inspected a cover crop of 


trees ornamental 
hairy indigo in the gladiolus field, and 
were taken through the greenhouses by 
Bill Acton, who the 
how he used steam to sterilize the soil 


showed group 
in killing insects, fungus, and weed 
seeds. They also were shown how to 
make cuttings of chrysanthemums and 
asters. Mr. Acton gave each boy a 
chrysanthemum plant before they left. 

Last stop was to look at a fish pond 
in the pasture of John S. Taylor. 
There they were told the correct way 
to stock and fertilize a fish pond for 
maximum production. 

At each stop a soil sample was taken, 
was classified by Z. T. 
surveyor, and 
methods applicable to 
explained by Stuart 
Both specialists are em- 
the Soil Conservation 


and the soil 
Millsap, 


vation 


soil conser- 
each 
were Mann, 
technician. 
ploy ees of 


service. 





BUMDERS FOR 
TOMORROW 


Americans can well look to 4-H 
Club members and Future Farmers 
of America for future leadership. 
These boys and girls are preparing 
TODAY to help build a better 
world of tomorrow. We salute the 
4-H Club and F.F.A. members and 
promise to work to bring them the 
type of modern rural telephone 
service that will meet their pro- 
gressive ideas 


PENINSULAR 
TELEPHONE CO 





@ IRRIGATE ® 


PERF-O-RAIN Low Pressure Sprinkling 
Amating results 
Secds 
sbor 


rchards 


Even penetration like 


rain sprout, crops thrive Saves 


water money Pasture, truck, to 


bacco every crop Also Plain 


and Gated Surface Pipe Galvanized or 


Aluminum Write tor free t 
State 


d or Furrow 


syout chart 
illustrated folder 


Sprinkler, Flo 


your interest 
State 


NOW for 


approx: 


mate acreage Plan profits 


Manufacturcd-Enginecred-Sold by 


WwW. AMES CO. 


3905 East 
150 Hooper St 


Florida 


Francisco 7, Cal 


Broadway, Tampa 5 


San 








ATTENTION 
WATERMELON SHIPPERS 


EXCELSIOR 


is a superior packing 

cheaper per car 

looks better 

best of all—melons arrive at 
destination in better condition 


IT PAYS TO USE THE BEST 
USE EXCELSIOR 
FLORIDA EXCELSIOR MILLS 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
Phone 1280 








OTTAWA Tiller & Mower 


New Tiller and Mower 
Seal Co 
a. Seal Con 


zg. MOWS « 


f € 


> Red 
speeds 


in 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 4-979 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kans, 








Mayo Explains State 
Marketing System 


“cc NE OR A CARLOAD—Vegetables 

hm Livestock” is the new slogan 
adopted by the twenty-four Florida 
State Farmers’ markets now in opera- 
tion under Nathan Mayo, Florida com- 
missioner of agriculture, ably assisted 
by William L. Wilson of Jacksonville, 
director of state markets. 

““During the period from June 30, 
1935 to June 30, 1948 commodity 
sales through these markets have to- 
taled more than 200 million dollars,” 
Mr. Mayo says. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, despite floods and 
other disasters, farmers sold through 
the markets more than 10 million pack- 
ages of fruits and vegetables; 19 mil- 
lion pounds of livestock by weight; 
15 thousand animals by the head; 
well as 140 thousand pounds of poul- 
try and 7 thousand cases of eggs. Up 
to March 30, 1949 the markets had 
handled produce far in excess of any 
preceding year, Mr. Mayo reports. 

“Each market, Mr. Mayo states, “‘is 
operated differently, though each forms 
a different link in the chain of the 
world’s best system of state markets. 
The law under which they are operated 
stipulates that no profit can be real- 
ized by the market from sale of any 
commodity which is produced by the 
Florida farmer. Every effort is made to 
treat producers and buyers with every 
courtesy and to create and to encour- 
age the spirit of cooperation in the dis- 
tribution of Florida produce.” 

Buyers who visit the markets to buy 
in large quantities for shipment to 
other parts of the nation are required 
to give bonds commensurate with the 
amount of produce purchased, pro- 
vided payment to the farmer is made 
by check or other means except cash 
money,” Mr. Mayo explains. 

“Naturally, Florida’s greatest cash 
crops are fruits and vegetables, with 
livestock coming close behind. Florida 
fruits and vegetables are produced to 
be shipped in a fresh condition and at 
a time when most other sections of the 
country are experiencing weather con- 
ditions which make early production 
almost impossible. In 1935 I realized 
that something had to be done to cre- 
ate a central meeting place for the 
farmer and the buyer. The realization 
of this idea is our system of state mar- 
kets. Florida’s system is unique. Only 
recently a representative of the United 
States department of agriculture stated 
that Florida was far ahead of the rest 
of the country in its market program. 
Representatives of the United States 
department of agriculture are now in 
the state studying our system and to 
learn what makes it ‘tick.’ The College 
of Agriculture of Ohio State univer- 
sity recently had a group of professors 
and students in the state to study our 
system of marketing, and each year 
since Florida began its centralized 
marketing system many groups from 
other states have visited Florida. 


| ALLAMANDA, RED 


| RUBY RED SEEDLESS Grapefruit 


| BETTY PAPAYA Plants, 








SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 


REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
At Popular yn & 
an 


7th AVE at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDES Phone Y 1781 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


| FOR SALE: 
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FLORIDA FARM MARKET PAGE 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 10 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 





TREES — Nursery STOCK 


“WORLD'S VERY Finest Early Orange—The 
patented ‘Dream Navel’ Orange”. Rated by 
competent citrus growers and authorities on 
citrus as: “An extremely valuable early 
seedless orange with a great future’. New 
maturity standards leave us a bare market 
untl November 15th or December Ist. Dream 
Navels guaranteed to pass strictest maturity 
tests every season between October 
15th. High profits assured by reason of 
extreme earliness and rich, full flavor 
a rich reward by selling a decent, honest 
early orange. Most outstanding orange ever 
developed. Sold for $13.50 per box 
December. Sold either by contract budding 
on any stock but rough lemon or in lots 
of 1000 or more budeyes. $2.00; 
Budeyes, 50 cents each stock 
available. Royal Purple 
Nursery, 1224 Palmer Street, 
Orlando, Florida. 

PLANT SOAR'S Sweet Orange Trees for Profit 
This variety is a seed-sport of the Pineapple 
and has that good Pineapple flavor in Sep- 
tember and October. It matures three to 
four weeks ahead of the Hamlin, 
answer to the green fruit problem. You will 
eventually want the best early orange. Why 
not plant it now? Ira E. Soar, Dade City, 
Florida. 


Trees 
Limited 
Citrus 


Phone 5467, 


Cattley Guava, Bottle 
Brush, Jacaranda, Night Blooming Jessa- 
mine, Dwarf Chinese Fan Palm: All six 
Plants $2.00. Postpaid. Illustrated Catalog 
25c, free with above order Shaffer Nur- 
series, Route 2, Box 295, Clearwater, 

SUPERIOR CITRUS Trees—All Commercial 
Varieties and rootstocks. Choose from 100,- 
000 trees, %” to 1%” caliper Reduced 
prices quoted without oblgation on 
needs. Ward's Nursery, Avon Park, Florida. 

Trees: also 
all standard varieties of citrus on lemon and 
sour stock. ow booking for winter delivery 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Phone 28- 
red, Florida. 

CITRUS TREES—Standard Commercial 
ties and Kootstocks. Information, 
mendations and Prices Furnished Upon 
quest. Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
Tampa, Florida. 

RARE TROPICAL 
many hard 


varie- 
Recom- 
Re- 


Fruit Trees—45 varieties, 

to get fruit trees Monstera 
Deliciosa, large plants $1.50. Write for des- 
criptive list with prices. Mrs. A. Supply 
Route 1 Box, 468, Homestead, Florda. 

WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS early bearing 
papershell Pecan trees. Fruit trees. Catalog 
Free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 
Mississippi. 

CASUARINA CUNNINGHAMIANA | (Hardy 
Australian Pines). 2%” Pots—18-24”" high 
$15.00 per 100, $125.00 per 1,000. Royal 
Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida 


CITRUS TREES—Make reservations now for 
coming season's plantings. Ocklawaha Nur- 
series, Lake Jem, Florida. 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees 
Varieties. Catalog. Florida Tropical Nurs- 
eries, Valrico, Florida 


SEEDs — PLANTS 


UNUSUAL TROPICAL 
largest assortments. 
know where to get it. Our family has been in 
the Nursery Business since 1883. Reasoner’s 
Tropical Nurseries, 2438 Sixth Avenue, Bra- 
denton, Florida. 

HIBISCUS PLANTS, double 
Jessamine, Yellow Elder, 
Acalphas, Red Turk’s Cap; 
postage. David Merritt, Route 
Florida. 


Plants. One of State's 
If we don’t have it, 





red, Orange 
Green Crotons, 
4 for $1.00. Add 
1, Homestead 





Grafted Hibiscus all 
colors, Crotons at place only, will mail Betty 
Papaya seed 25 for 25¢ coin and stamped 
addressed envelope. William Ems, 5121-38th 
Avenue North, St. Petersburg, Florida 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Missionary 
Blakemore at 100 for $2.00; 500 
Postpaid. 1000 for $8.00 not paid 
berry Thornless at 20¢ each 
Birchwood, Tennessee 

PASTURE GRASS Plants, Cogan, 
bu., Pangola, $1.00 per bu., Torpedo, 
per bu., Para, 50¢ bu., low wholesale 
truck loads. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Florida 

FOR SALE: Palmetto and Porto Rica No. 39 
Rust Resistant Cucumbers Cabbage and 
Turnip Seed. L. Roy Burgess, Seedsman, 
Liberty, S. C. 

CLEOPATRA MANDARIN “ 
citrus root stock, seed 
ready for immediate 
Nurseries, Eustis, 


for $5.00 

Boysen- 
John Lightfoot 
$2.00 per 
prices 
Eustis, 


Tristeza” immune 
and seedlings 
delivery 
Florida. 
Hairy Indigo Seed 99.80% 
92% germination, $30.00 Per Hundred 
Write for Quantity prices, A. Messick, Route 
1, Dade City, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER seed, total germination 92%, | 


purity 99%, $20.00 per 100 It f.o.b 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida 
INDIGO SEED, total germination 91 
99%, $30.00 per 100 Ib., f.o.b 
Nurseries Eustis, Florida 


Grand 


purity 
Grand Island 


5th and| 


Reap | 


during | 


Research | 


and is the | 


Florida. | 


your | 


2880, | 


Best 


and | 


$1.00 | 


pure, | 


| SEED—PLANTs (ConrT.) 


CHAYOTE, CAROB, Dasheen, 
Rose, 400 Varieties plants; 
Pinkhouse Garden, Miami 34, 


Wooden 
fruits 


Yucca, 


rare 


Florida 


PouLTRY — RABBITS 


| “LADY CAMPHOR Tree 
shire Hen, All U. S 


*, Highest New Hamp- 

laying contests, 1946, 
331 eggs. This strain available at lowest 
prices, from the South’s leading R. O. P 
breeding farm. Straight Run per 100 - $18, 
Pullets, $26, Broilers, $15, Pullets, 2 weeks 
$35; 4 weeks, $50 Prepaid. Camphor Tree 
Farm, Route 2, DeLand, Florida 

SEND NO Money for Our Top Quality, Pullorum 
Tested Baby Chicks Immediate shipment 
Thousands weekly All breeds. Sexed chicks 
at all times. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Write today for price 
Don’t delay Write 
Hatcheries, Dept. FG 

MINORCAS COLORED 
quick - growing sturdy day old beautiful 
chicks; very promising started pullets 
America’s greatest producers larger premiun 
snowhite eggs Charles Pape, Churubusco, 
Indiana 

U. S. CERTIFIED New Hampshire 
high producing strain, $15.95 100 P. P 
Four weeks old started chicka, 32¢ each, 
express collect Woodward's Hatchery, 542 
W. Ohio Avenue, DeLand, Florida 

BRAY'S OINTMENT for all Rabbits with Ear 
Canker One size $1.00 postpaid. Buy it 
now. Bray's, Box 135, Middleton, Ohio 

PEAFOWL. PHEASANTS, Bantams. Water- 

fowl, thirty pigeons John Hass, 

Bettendorf 


now Mt. Healthy 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio 


literature quotes 


varieties 
Iowa 


Horsts — LIVESTOCK 


REGISTERED, BLACK, Strictly 
medium type Poland China Pigs Fatten any 
| age Foremost breeder this type in South. 
| K. E. Barner, Bluff City, Tennessee 
PALOMINO SADDLE Horses Hackney, 
Welch, Shetland ponies How old are your 
children? Howard Chandler, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE—Breeding stock from registered 
Hampshire Hogs William P. Byl, Route 1, 
Box 107, Green Cove Springs, Florida 
CHOICE DAIRY Heifers, $30.00 Brahmans, 
$75.00. Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 


old fashioned 


Docs — PETs 


PURE WHITE German Shepherd Police Pups. 
Purebred, large boned, beautiful unfriendly 
watchdogs, $30.00 & $34.50 E Foote, 

| __The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y 

GENUINE ENGLISH Shepherd puppies, 

anteed heelers, watch dogs 

Rockport, Indiana 

BEAGLE, FOX Coon 

Terriers Keystone 

Pennsylvania 

|} RAT TERRIER Puppies Bred for 


Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


guar- 
Russell Wahl 

hounds, 
Kennels, 


Setters, 
Richfield 


ratters. 


REAL EsTATE 


VERMONT SUMMER Home 
Morey Five rooms, bath, 
Completely furnished Garage, 
buat. Walk to 18 hole golf course 
Brackett Bros., Realtors, Fairlee, 
Summer Homes and Farms 


MACHINEs — EQUIPMENT 


CASE TRACTORS Model 
for pasture and land clearing Also several 
used tractors—Bargains lerms—Trade 
Florida Equipment Company of Tampa, 1108 
Twiggs Street, M-2718, Tampa, Florida. 

MORE WALLOP Electric fencers to 
volts. Electric stock prods Insect 
Electric screens, heaters, ete 
Electric Co., P. O. Box 146¢ 
Florida 

LIBERAL 
any 


wei;- 


on beautiful Lake 
electric kitchen 
dock and 
$3,900 
Vermont 


LAI and DI suitable 


20,000 
traps 
International 

Jacksonville 





DISCOUNT offered on list 
type of Heavy Duty New Ford 
with new truck Warranty——Phone 
(night); 218 (day) B. B. Williams, F 
Springs, N. ¢ 


price of 
iquay 


WANTED 


FRUIT Washer 
Winter 


wanted cheap 
Haven, Florida 


} 
|} SMALL 
| Bentley 


now | 
Grand Island | 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


24x24 WINDOWS $3.35 
Doors $6.85; 2/8x6/8 Sash Doors $8 
Outside Paint $4.00 gallon 
ber Yard, 4121 
Florida 

DRAWINGS & FIGURES: B 
Factory, $10.00; Grain 
Lumber, Frame No Returns or Refunds. 
V. P. Guild, Iroquois Sales Agency, Box 8&3 
Greenacres City, Florida 


| 
| 2/6x6/8 2 panel 
Barnhart’s Lum- 
Nebraska Avenue, Tampa 3, 


iildings 
Elevator, $50.00 


list and full particuars. | 


Red chicks 


| HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom ‘boards, 


Trucks | 
102M 


Jest | 


Cheese 





weer mH ee eee -Y 


BUILDING SuPPLIEs (CONT.) 


ATTENTION; WE will furnish the material 
and pay your labor for the construction of 
new structures such as, Barns, Silos, Imple- 
ment Sheds, Warehouses, Poultry Houses, 
Brooder Houses, and other new structures to 
be used exclusively for agricultural purposes, 
through our F. H, A. Budget Payment Plan. 
No Down Payment. Terms: 6 months to 7 
years; Amount: $500.00 to $3,000.00 Ed- 
wards Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Phone 
H 4891, Cor. N. Rome & Fuller, P. O. Box 
1365, Tampa, Florida 


STEAM BoILerRs 
— fully auto- 
pump and 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR 
matic —- complete feed-water 
condensate tank with accessories. 10 H.P. 
through 300 H.P. Lenfestey Company, 
Tampa, Florida. Phone M 377 1. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


| DAISY CATTLE MARKERS ; complete 
chain, brass tag for Horns and Neck. 
for folder. Golden Arrow Farms, 
Huntington, Indiana. 


with 
Write 
Dept. F, 


Som SERVICE 


STRICKLAND FERTILIZER Company, 
tributor of peat, dairy manure, 
nure, and dry chicken manure 
and unpulverized. 
Y-1274, P. O. 

EARTHWORMS: 
for soil builders, 
Ask for free 
1121 N. W. 


dis- 
stable ma- 
-pulverized 
By truck or rail. Phone 
Box 1062, Tampa, Florida. 

DOMESTICATED hybrids 
fish bait or propagation. 
literature. Williams Hatchery, 
5ist St., Miami 37, Florida. 


OpporTUNITIES 


THE FELLER-JONES Mist Blower offers the 
newer, more eflicient way to protect crops. 
It's the one-man, low-cost, light weight 
sprayer, uses concentrate, insecticide or 
fungicide. Mist over 30 feet height, travels 
with wind over 500 feet. Wonderful for 
orchards, lawns, shrubs, flowers. Dealers 

eres your opportunity to make a good 
profit, sell this popular sprayer. Growers, 
also, may act as dealers. Get a Mist Blower 
and demonstrate in your own orchard. Profit 
by using and selling. Write for dealer offer. 
Feller-Jones Mist Blower, Inc., Dept. F, 303 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

IF YOU WRITE words for songs but cannot 
write music we can help you. Details free. 
Write today. Five Star Music Masters, 496 
Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 

EARTHWORM BREEDING. Profitable 
Industry. Free remarkable story, “An 
Earthworm Turned His Life”. Earthmaster 
Publications, Dept. 38, Sun Valley, California. 

MAKE MONEY Addressing Envelopes. Our 
instructions reveal How. Paul Glenway, 
5718 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 





Home 


BEEKEEPING 


bee 
All supplies 
Price list furnished 
A & B Supply Company, Coffee 
Alabama. 


shipping cages and nuclei hives. 
new and knocked down. 
on request. 
Springs, 


HOMEMAKERS 


GET YOUR Free Sewing Book 
fun! Save money! “Smart 
Cotton Bags” is full of new 
patterns, illustrations, complete directions 
on how to sew and save with cotton bags 
Don't Wait! Order your copy today from: 
National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Now! Have 
Sewing with 
ideas, new 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NOTHING FREE Just 
R-25¢; 12-40¢; 16-55¢ 
Mississippi Finishing, 
enport 1, lowa. 

FILM 127, 116, 120, 
$1.00. Guaranteed 
Hemlock, N. Y. 


the Best 
Jumbo 
2212 East 


Work. 
add 10¢. 
12th, Dav- 


620. 
Film, 


616, 
More 


Four rolls 
Box R-31, 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING World's largest 
school. Students sell real sales during term 
America’s leading auctioneers teach you 
Term soon Free catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, lowa 


LADDERS 


ALUMINUM LADDERS Lighter, Safer, 
Stronger. Locked Pipe Rungs. Straight and 
Tapered Ladders $2.00 per foot. Send Check 
or Money Order—Booklet free. Chart Alum- 
inum Corporation, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





>. 
oe 


Wearing New Shoes 


MOKE OF legislative battle having subsided 

Florida’s citrus industry finds itself “wear- 
ing a new pair of shoes.” Laws carrying out 
Governor Warren’s citrus program regulate 
the movement of citrus fruit and their pro- 
ducts to an extent greater than ever before 
in he history of the industry. 

Most of Governor Warren’s campaign 
promises are made good by the citrus bill. 
provides “taste test’”’ standards for Florida’s 
fruit, prevents shipment of green citrus, and 
brings canners under state controls the same 
as it does producers. 

Unforseen even by the chief executive, 
final legislative action provided an amend- 
ment to permit bulk shipment of fruit from 
groves without having to go through packing 
houses, but holding it subject also to ma- 
turity inspections. Appropriate 
commentary on this development 


GES 





Wherever there has been any wailing, and 
it is heard from growers, shippers, packers, 
and processors almost in even volume, it is 
almost certain to be coming from those who 
fear that putting on the “new shoes” is going 
to pinch. One thing is certain, the new cit- 
rus laws provide the industry for the first 
time with the means of correcting practices 
which every branch of the citrus citrus busi- 
ness has at one time or another blamed for the 
near hopeless condition into which it was 
sinking beyond recovery during the last few 
seasons. And it is our firm conviction that 
once the stiff, unaccustomed feeling of “‘wear- 
ing new shoes” is overcome, the new citrus 
laws will give such service and comfort that 
in due time no one would want to do without 
them. Until this time there are certain to 
be some who will be looking for loop-holes 
through which they can continue to operate 


beginning June | is also required. 

Briefly, Florida’s new citrus law does the 
following things: 

Set up higher standards for fresh 
fruit, with the ‘taste test’ for determining 
when it is ripe enough to be good, based on 
the percentage of sugar and the ratio of sugar 
to acid. 

“2. Apply taste test standards for fruit 
sold for canning and processing, which now is 
under no state quality restrictions. 

Require all canners and processors to 
register the quality grades of their specific 
brands with the citrus commission, and plain- 
ly label their cans as ‘sub-standard’ if the 
product fails to pass the taste test. 

“4. Increase the minimum juice content 
of grapefruit and oranges before they can 
be shipped. 

5. Ban use of any adulterant of coloring 
whatever in concentrated citrus 
juices. 





is to point out the strength of 
small growers — providing they 


| Our Great America i by Wack 


“6. Increase the regulatory pow- 
ers of the Citrus commission and 











can and will stick together. Final 
form taken by Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual and, more recently, by inclu- 
sion of this particular piece of 
legislation, proof is furnished that 
this magazine has been justified in 
pleading for and insisting upon 
unity of purpose and action for the 
citrus producers of this state. 
Grower unity was achieved only 
with the hot breath of disaster 
breathing down his neck. But it 


Auvanices Tece Baw System - 


BO%e OF THE U.S. PUL 4 sca — 
COMES FROM THE TREES GR 

3 Ya MILLION SMALL WOODLAND Ov OUNeRG nN , 

AMERICA, THE AMERICAN TREE FARM System = 

1S A PROGRAM DESIGNED TO ENCOURAGE GOOD FOREST 

MANAGEMENT PRACTICES ON THE WOODLAND AREAS OF 

OUR <OUNTRY, TODAY ALMOST IB MILLION ACRES In THE US 
ARE CERTIFIED AS TREE FARMS. THE PROGRAM IS UNDER THE 

LEADERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN 

INDUSTRIES IN WASHINGTON, DC... 

OPERATING IN 23 OF OuR STATES 





revise its membership after terms 
of present members expire to give 
more representation to growers.” 

The struggle which accompanied 
formulation and legislation of the 
new citrus law was laced with 
surprises. Ranks marshalled both 
in support and opposition of the 
new law frequently numbered 
strange and unaccountable re- 
cruits. Though it became virtu- 


Wasuueron! 
2 Monument .---. 


1S 555 FEET 


ally a statewide pastime of people 
interested in the citrus industry 
to try to explain and forecast these 
afhliations, one staunch supporter 
of the new citrus measures defied 
analysis particularly. 

This was separation of Pasco 
TO COMMEMORATE Packing company from canning 
Bg iy : } : associates opposed to certain as- 
Ceemeaast pects of the new law, and turning 


paid rich dividends. Then came 
a sudden prosperity which may, in 
respect to solidity of grower or- 
ganization, be unfortunate. For 
by nature, it seem, a prosperous 
citrus grower is perhaps that most 
independent organism on earth. 
Within the ranks which have 
served their cause so well there has 


Coony— 

“THE LOST COLONY 

OF ROANOKE ISLAND, 
NC, (1S STL A MYSTERY 
IN OuR W:STORY. EACH 
YEAR A PAGEANT is 
STAGED ON THE HISTORIC 
SITE OF FORT RALEIGH 
iN NORTH CAROLINA 


“TOP. SINCE IT 
WAS OPENED To 
“WE PUBLIC ON 
Oct. 9 1888 A 














been loud dissent and a growing 
rift. They are headed for plenty 
of trouble still, and they never will 
be able to find the solution of pend- 
ing problems as individuals, or even 
as small groups. 





It surprises no one that there 

is a lot of “weeping and wailing” 

as new citrus controls are welded into law. 
Various persons of responsibility predict 
dire resluts for the industry as an outcome 
of legalizing bulk shipments of citrus. But 
it is a bit more than coincidence that their 
loyalty and personal or financial interests 
often are associated closely with phases of 
the industry that were charged with original 
interest in barring such shipping by previous 
citrus controls. Growers have expressed 
many times the opinion that bulk shipping 
direct from groves could providing one of 
the largest and most constant markets for 
Florida citrus. We see no reason why a mar- 
ket so different from that served by packed 
fruit ever could confuse or in any way damage 
present citrus outlets by opening up markets 
now consuming little or no fresh citrus 
fruits. 








USED IN ITS 7 ° 
conemecnel . of expected reactions, Emmett 


of its full support to the gover- 
nor’s program. More recently and 
equally unaccountable, in the face 


Evans, president of this company 
which is the world’s largest canner 








along their accustmed, and therefore cher- 
ished, patterns. This must at all costs be 
prevented! 

The new citrus code becomes effective June 

if the governor has signed it by that date. 
It makes previous rules and regulations in- 
effective because it repeals the laws under 
which these rules and regulations were adopt- 
ed. It is the responsibility of the Florida 
Citrus commission to revise the rules and 
regulations. Most of them could be readopted 
with only minor changes and become effec- 
tive after three days. 

The commission is required also to estab- 
lish state grades for most canned and con- 
centrated citrus products, and to prohibit 
transportation of these products by rail- 
roads without grade certificate. Maturity 
inspection of all fruit shipped and canned 


of citrus, came out strongly in 
support of the highly controversi- 
al amendment permitting growers and truck- 
ers to market citrus without putting it 
through a packing house. Mr. Evans points 
out that “A small grower doing his own 
picking and hauling and selling in bulk to 
the consumer on every corner that trucks 
can reach will go to the consumer much 
cheaper, and more will be consumed, as long 
as the interior eating quality is rigidly made 
good.” It also saves a dollar a box cost. 

While other canners already plan legal at- 
tacks on the new citrus law, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Evans’ attitude presages general 
acceptance of a new Florida citrus era in 
which quality and consumer satisfaction 
will have a chance to remedy most of the 
troubles that long have beset the industry. 
This publication long has been convinced that 
these principles are the industry’s big need. 
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Fires Reducing Honey Crops 
Bee Pastures Lost by Native Plant Destruction 
By L. T. NIELAND 


Forester, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


A WELL MANAGED Florida forest, 
when protected from fire, con- 
tributes many things of value to 
man in addition to wood products, and 
naval stores. Among these we may in- 
clude grazing, game, and other valu- 
able wild life; water conservation, 
flood and drouth prevention; mainte- 
nance of soil productivity; honey pro- 
duction; edible wild fruits and berries; 
and scenic attractions. 

Florida beekeepers are dependent, to 
a large extent, upon wild honey plants. 
With the single exception of citrus 
groves, there are no important sources 
of nectar from our other cultivated 
crops. And our citrus trees alone can- 
not support a large bee population. 
What is needed is a greater variety of 
seasonable honey plants, that will 
come into bloom at different times of 
the year. Bees must have the longest 
possible succession of nectar bearing 
plants, in order to maintain strong 
colonies of workers throughout the 
year. Even though there may be a feast 
in the orange groves during March and 
April, starvation will decimate the bee 
colonies by fall, unless there are plenty 
of honey plants to follow the citrus 
bloom. And 90 percent of this nectar 
must come from our native honey 
plants. 

Probably no state in the union could 
have a richer honey harvest than Flor: 
ida. Yet, we know of no state that has 
done more to destroy it. There is but 
one method by which we can prevent 
our native nectar bearing shrubs from 
producing honey. We are employing 
this destructive method wholesale 
when we burn our woods. Fires, con- 
trolled or otherwise, keep honey pro- 
duction in Florida down to a mere 
trickle, compared with what would 
otherwise be possible. 

Much of our honey production must 
come from saw palmetto, gallberry, 
titi, and other wild shrubs. But where 
they are burned every year or two, 
these shrubs cannot produce bloom. 
Flower bearing twigs must be two 
years old before the bloom sets. After 
a woods fire the charred stubs send up 
new shoots from the crown roots. 
However, this new growth cannot pro- 
duce flowers until the second year. 
But, by the second year another woods 
fire has, in all probability, already 
killed the necessary two year old bear- 
ing twigs. Examples of this can be 
seen along almost any canal bank in 
Florida. Where gallberry, and other 
shrubs along the bank have been acci- 
dentally protected from the flames, 
they will carry a heavy bloom each 
spring. But, only a few feet away, 
where periodic fires have killed back 
the flower bearing twigs, not a single 
flower can be found. 

In addition to the nectar producing 
shrubs, Florida has a large number of 
native hardwood trees that are impor- 
tant honey producers. To mention only 
a few, we have tupelo, gum, holly, 
basswood, laurel cherry, chinquapin, 
cabbage palm, catalpa, button bush, 
and sourwood trees. Other trees such 
as maple and redbud, provide pollen, 


from which bee bread is made, very 
early in the spring when bees need 
this food most. These trees often have 
other uses too, such as lumber, and | 
food for game and wildlife. By pro- 
tecting these trees from fire, and fa- 
voring them in other ways, a farmer, | 
or beekeeper,:can increase their num- 
bers in his woods, and thereby greatly 
increase the honey flow. 

Honey production can, and should, 
be an important by-product of a well 
managed Florida forest. Favoring the | 
honey plants does not interfere with 
good forest management. Fire protec 
tion alone, which should be practiced 
by every forest landowner anyway, 
will multiply, many times, the present 
annual tonnage of honey. 
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Club Boys Receiving 
National Award 


ENT Doke of Alachua and 

Marwyn Barrineau of Escambia 
county have been named to represent 
Florida 4-H boys at the National Club 
camp in Washington June 15-22, ac- 
cording to R. W. Blacklock, boys’ club 
agent with the State Agricultural Ex- 
tension service. 

The two youngsters were chosen, 
for the highest honor in Florida boys’ 
4-H work, by a committee of district 
agents with the extension service. They 
will be accompanied to the camp by 
W. W. Brown, assistant boys’ club 
agent. 

Doke is president of the State Coun- 
cil of Boys’ 4-H Club Work, as well 
as the Alachua County council. For 
three years he has been president of th 
Bland 4-H club and for two years 
president of his high school class. 

His principal projects have been 
with livestock, particularly cattle and 
hogs, but he has also raised corn, mil- 
let, horses, goats, ducks dairy calves, 
and peanuts. In the nine years during | 
which he has been enrolled in 4-H club | 
work with County Agents Loonis 
Blitch and T. H. McRorie Jr., he has | 
grossed $12,241.49 from projects he 
has conducted on his father’s 
near Alachua. 





farm 


For the past two years Barrineau 
has been president of the Barrineau 
Park club and the Escambia County 
council. Previously he had served his 
local club two years each as secretary- 
treasurer and vice-president. In 1947 
he was named both state and national 
winner in the 4-H tractor maintenance 
project. That same year he was awarded 
the Edward Foss Wilson gold watch 
for state 4-H leadership. 


During the six years he has been a 
4-H member he has raised corn, pota- 
toes, dairy calves, soybeans, brood 
sows and barrows, beef cattle, and 
chickens and been enrolled in tractor 
maintenance. His gross income for six | 
years has been $5,861.50. 





Most of his work was done while | 
enrolled with E. H. Finlayson, who 
retired as county agent January 31. | 
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CROWN EXTRA 
GASOLINE 


power and performance 
of tractor, truck or car. 


Toews got to be good 


to stay out in front! After sixty-three years of service 
on southern farms, Standard Oil motor fuels 
continue to lead in popularity because 

they continue to lead in performance. 

s 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 





ROYAL CHEN 
LYCHEE FRUIT ; ¥3 ACTUAL SIZE 


TS LYCHEE TIME! 


Late June, when Florida’s Lychee trees are ripening their brilliant 
scarlet crop, is the best time in the entire year for you to get the com- 
plete story of this delicious and commercially profitable fruit. 


We cordially invite you to come to Laurel and inspect our orchards 
of bearing trees. It will be a sight you'll long remember. Taste the 
fruit at its best. See it packaged. Learn how simple are the cultural 
requirements of the Lychee. Visit our nurseries of sturdy young trees, 
ready for immediate planting. 


Be sure to come! Very shortly we will be making shipments to north- EC O/B) © 
ern markets, where buyers are offering prices that’ will amaze even CHEN 
the most prosperous citrus grower. The entire 1949 crop will satisfy 

only a small portion of this demand. 





It’s Lychee time in Florida — only section of the United States where Trade Mark of the World's Finest Fruit— 
: . ; ; FLORIDA GROWN! 

this fruit thrives and bears. Time, too, for you to plan your own Ly- 

chee plantings so that you will be assured a place in the develop- 

ment of Florida’s greatest new agricultural industry. 


Laurel is located 14 miles south of Sarasota on US 41. If you are unable to visit our orchards 


at this time, we'll send you complete information. 


LYCHEE ORCHARDS 


RPORA 


LAUREL Sarasota County FLORIDA 





